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MARKET  REVIEW 


Deliveries  of  sugar  for  U.  S.  consumption  in  1962  through  February  17 
totaled  974,  000  tons  or  just  1 3 ,  000  tons  less  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year  .  R efiners  '  deliveries  were  25 ,  000  tons  above  those  of  lastyear 
while  deliveries  by  other  primary  distributors  were  slightly  lower. 

Final  reports  of  1961  calendar  year  deliveries  for  U.  S.  consumption 
show  a  total  of  9,  612,  000  tons,  raw  value,  an  increase  of  3.8  percent 
from  the  prior  year.  Importers  '  deliveries  for  direct  consumption  were 
down  by  270,000  tons.  The  total  increase  of  622,000  tons  for  the  three 
other  groups  of  primary  distributor s  was  shared  as  follows:  beet  sugar, 
443,000  tons;  refiners,  160,000  tons;  mainland  cane  mills,  about 
19, 000  tons  . 

All  regions  received  more  sugar  in  1961  than  in  I960  but  more  than 

three-fourths  of  the  total  increase  of  352 ,  000  tons  occurred  in  the  North 

Central  and  Western  States  (183,000  and  95,000  tons,  respectively). 

Furthermore,  almost  half  of  the  total  increase  went  to  the  two  states  of 

Illinois  (90,000  tons)  and  California  (70,000  tons)  and  was  accounted  for 
mainly  by  beet  sugar. 

Beet  sugar  deliveries  into  California  and  Illinois  attained  their  largest 
volumes  on  record,  yet  national  marketings  were  such  that  a  market  had 
to  be  found  outside  these  two  large  beet  sugar  consuming  States  for  57.9 
percent  of  the  total,  the  largest  percentage  of  total  sales  accounted  for 
by  states  other  than  California  and  Illinois  since  1954.  That  market  was 
found  very  largely  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
changes  in  beet  sugar  deliveries  from  I960  to  1961  and  from  the  1956-60 
average  to  1961  to  these  groups  of  States  are  shown  on  page  3. 

Increases  in  cane  refiners'  deliveries  from  I960  to  1961  occurred  pri- 
marily in  the  South,  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  New  England,  about 
120,000  tons  in  each  of  the  first  two  regions  and  13,000  tons  in  the 
latter  region.  In  each  of  these  regions  the  drop  in  importers'  deliveries 
was  more  than  80  percent  as  great  as  the  increase  for  refiners.  Refin- 
ers' deliveries  to  Michigan  and  Ohio  dropped  about  100,000  tons.  The 
changes  in  total  c^ane  sugar  deliveries  to  other  states,  collectively,  were 
nominal . 
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T"TI  P  T"  A3  COQ 

X-i-J-^  J-  cases 

1  Qfi  1      r\-\T  y 
X  y  \J  ±    *J  V  C  A 

Group  of  States 

I960 

1956-60 

average 

T  on  <=: 

Tons 

±^e  r  c  enu 

Michigan,  Ohio 

New  York,  Pennsylvania 

178,000 

75 

190,000 

85 

California  and  Illinois 

144,000 

15 

134,000 

14 

All  other  States 

121,000 

12 

151,000 

16 

443,000 

20 

475,  000 

22 

The  only  basis  price  announcement  in  February  was  the  cancellation  of 
the  0.  10  cent  increase  in  both  beet  and  cane  wholesale  sugar  prices  for 
California,  Arizona  and  Nevada  previously  announced  to  be  effective 
January  29,  1961.  Bothbeet  and  cane  sugar  continue  to  be  quoted  at  8 .  80 
cents  per  pound  in  those  states.  In  the  balance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ter- 
ritory, beet  sugar  is  listed  at  8.90  cents  per  pound.  Cane  sugar  is 
quoted  at  8.90  cents  in  Oregon  and  Washington  but  at  9.  00  cents  in  other 
states  of  the  Northwest  and  Intermountain  territory. 

Cur  rent  wholes  ale  prices  for  refined  cane  sugar  in  100  pound  bags  con- 
tinue to  be  quoted  at  9  .  50  cents  in  the  Northeast,  9  .  10  cents  in  the  South- 
east and  9.  00  cents  in  the  Gulf.  In  the  Chic  ago -West  territory  the  quoted 
price  for  refined  cane  sugar  is  9.00  cents  and  for  beet  sugar  8.  80  cents 
per  pound.  The  direct  delivered  price  in  the  Chicago  switching  district 
continues  at  9.40  and  9.20  cents  for  refined  cane  and  beet  sugar,  re- 
spectively. Eastern  beet  sugar  continues  to  be  quoted  at  8.95  cents  per 
pound . 

During  January-February  196 1  the  wholesale  refinedcane  sugarprice  at 
New  York  averaged  9.  55  cents  per  pound,  0.11  cent  highe  r  than  the  com- 
parable average  for  1962.  The  differential  between  refined  and  raw  sugar 
prices  at  New  York  for  the  first  two  months  of  1962  was  3.03  cents  or 
.  16  cent  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1961  . 
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The  spot  price  for  raw  sugar  at  New  York  was  6.40  cents  per  pound 
from  January  29  through  February  13  and  6.35  cents  thereafter,  indi- 
cating a  February  average  of  6.  37  cents  per  pound  and  a  January-Febru- 
ary average  of  6.41  cents.  The  average  raw  sugar  price  during  January- 
February  1961  was  6.36  cents. 


Spot  quotations  for  world  raw  sugar  for  the  No.  8  contract  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  declined  from  a  high  of  2.45  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Car  ribean  ports  which  prevailed  from  January  5  to  January 
10  to  a  low  of  2.05  cents  on  January  30,  then  rebounded  to  2.21  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  The  upward  trend  continued  to  2 .  50  cents  on  February  23. 

On  January  30  an  announcement  was  made  that  Cuba  would  have  no  more 
sugar  to  sell  during  1962.  The  reason  given  was  that  Cuban  production 
in  1962  would  be  smaller  than  previously  anticipated.  Later  Cuba  an- 
nounced that  it  would  withdraw  500,000  metric  tons  from  sales  previ- 
ously made  to  communist  satellite  countries. 

Several  opinions  are  expressed  by  the  trade  as  the  reason  for  this  latest 
move,  i.e.  (1)  that  the  Cuban  crop  may  not  reach  5  million  Spanish  long 
tons;  (2)  that  Cuba  needs  cash  sales  to  provide  foreign  exchange;  and 
(3)  that  Cuba  wanted  to  reduce  supplies  in  the  hands  of  weak  sellers  in 
the  eastern  European  bloc.  Some  Cuban  sales  are  reported  to  have  been 
made  on  a  price  average  basis  and  Cuba  is  anxious  to  improve  world 
prices . 

Sugar  production  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  the  calendar  year  1961,  a- 
mounted  to  8,400,000  metric  tons  (white  sugar)  according  to  the  Soviet 
press.  This  includes  beet  sugar  production  and  cane  sugar  refining.  The 
amount  of  each  is  shown  below  with  comparisons  for  the  three  preceding 
years : 

Calendar  Beet  sugar  Cane  sugar 

year  production  refining  Total 

1,000  metric  tons, white  sugar 

1961  6,100  2,300  8,400 

I960  5,264  1,094  6,358 

1959  5,993  5,993 

1958  5,246  187  5,433 
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Soviet  sugar  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1961  exceeded  those  of  the 
first  half  of  I960  by  208,000  tons.    Export  data  for  the  second  half  of 

1961  have  not  yet  been  reported.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  2  million  ton  increase  in  Soviet  beet  sugar  production  and 
cane  sugar  refining  was  exported  to  countries  other  than  Red  China 
during  that  period. 

Cuba  reported  1961  exports  of  3,302,900  metric  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  Thus  about  one  million  tons  of  raw  cane  sugar  less  any 
portion  transshipped  to  Red  China  appear  to  have  been  held  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  the  end  of  the  year . 

The  Soviet  retail  price  for  sugar  continues  at  surprisingly  high  levels  . 
A  very  recent  German  source  puts  it  at  five  times  the  German  sugar 
retail  price  or  67.  5  cents  per  pound  compared  with  a  recent  U.  S.  retail 
price  of  11  =  6  cents  per  pound. 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  is  scheduled  for 
March  19  and  20  in  London.  Items  on  the  agenda  call  for  preparation  of 
the  list  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  that  will  be  inoperative  in 

1962  and  1963,    review  of  the  market  situation,    and  estimation  of  the 
1962  net  import  requirements  and  available  supplies  of  the  free  market. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  matters  referred  to  the  Council  '  in 
the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  Geneva  last 
fall . 
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\ A  SUGAR  IMPORT  FEE  X 

A  —  

An  address  by  Lawrence  (Myers ,  Director,  Sugar  Division 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service ,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,   before  the  Sugar  Club,  New 
 York  City,  Thursday,  February  15,  1962  


Mr.  President,  fellow  members  and  guests  of  the  Sugar  Club: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  discuss  the  back- 
ground of  one  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Sugar  Act. 

In  his  budget  message  on  January  1 8  President  Kennedy  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  with  respect  to  new  sugar  legislation: 

"The  Sugar  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1962.  Legislation  will  be  proposed 
extending  it  with  substantial  revisions  to  bring  this  program  into  line 
with  the  greatly  changed  world  sugar  situation.  Under  this  legislation 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  and  world  price  of  sugar,  which  is 
currently  received  by  foreign  suppliers  of  sugar,  will  be  retained  by  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  permitted  by  existing  international  agree- 
ments, with  an  estimated  increase  in  1963  budget  receipts  of 
$180,000,000.  " 

This  proposal  of  the  President  is  similar  to,  though  broader  than  the 
amendment  sponsored  by  Senators  Douglas  and  Fulbright  and  recom- 
mended without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
March  1961,  when  the  Sugar  Act  was  last  extended.  That  amendm  ent  was 
as  follows: 

"As  a  condition  for  the  importation  of  any  quantity  of  nonquota  purchase 
sugar  from  any  foreign  countries  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  a  fee 
of  approximately  the  difference  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic 
price  of  raw  sugar,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary ,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  person  applying  for  release  of  such  quantity  of 
sugar . " 

The  amendment  was  voted  down  in  the  Senate  at  the  strong  urging  of  the 
Administration  on  the  ground  that  inadequate  time  remained  to  study  and 
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debate  the  proposal  before  the  lapse  of  the  legislation.  You  will  recall 
that  the  bill  extending  the  Act  was  signed  into  law  a  few  short  hours 
before  the  legislation  would  have  expired. 

Before  going  into  background  matters,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  some 
of  the  first  reactions  to  President  Kennedy's  statement. 

Naturally,  the  recommendation  is  opposed  by  foreign  exporters  who 
have,  or  anticipate  quotas  to  sell  the  sugar  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  .  Our  foreign  suppliers  receive  more  than  twice  the  world  price 
for  the  sugar  they  sell  us.  For  that  reason  all  exporters  and  potential 
exporter s  want  to  be  included  in  our  system  with  their  marketing  rights 
protected  by  law.  Accordingly,  in  examining  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  domestic  interests  we  must  exclude  both  foreign  suppliers  and 
those  members  of  the  domestic  industry  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  foreign  production. 

Some  profess  to  see  in  the  President's  proposal  a  threat  to  the  entire 
protective  system  afforded  domestic  sugar  producers  .  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  adoption  of  the  proposal  will  result  in  the  termination  of 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  domestic  growers.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  foreboding  interpretations  is  valid.  The  President's 
proposal  carries  no  suggestion  of  any  reduction  in  the  amount  or  effec- 
tiveness of  the  protection  afforded  the  domestic  grower  of  sugarcane  or 
sugar  beets  . 

A  second  group  of  reactions  is  that  the  proposal  would  involve  hazardous 
but  unexplained  complexities  in  market  procedures  and  that  it  would 
result  in  price  fixing,  personalized  prices  and  new  price  risks.  Again 
the  basis  for  the  fears  is  not  evident  since  the  present  system  can  be 
critized  in  the  same  way  with  equal  validity. 

Finally,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  proposal  would  endanger  our  sup- 
plies. This  is  really  difficult  to  understand  when  the  proposed  system  is 
contrasted  with  the  present  one  under  which  prices  are  supported  en- 
tirely through  the  tightening  of  supplies  in  the  domestic  market. 

Since  one  of  our  good  friends  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
stated  that  the  proposal  was  made  by  "college  boys",  I  hope  that  we  can 
study  the  matter  with  academic  impariality  and  dispassion.  I  am  sure 
our  friend  did  not  realize  how  many  supporters  he  would  make  for  the 
proposal  from  among  those  in  the  baldheaded  row. 
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The  President's  statement  that  the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
and  the  world  price  of  sugar  will  be  retained  by  the  United  States  clearly 
implies  the  imposition  of  an  import  fee  .  Let  as  note  the  possible  mechan- 
ics .  (a)  The  import  fee  could  operate  exactly  as  the  tariff  operates. 
Certainly  that  would  involve  no  new  set  of  mechanics  for  importers  or 
refiners,  (b)  If  it  should  be  preferred  by  the  industry,  the  import  fee 
could  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  applied  to  importations  of 
non-quota  sugar  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  I960  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1961.  Again,  no  new  mechanics  would  be  required,  (c)  Still  de- 
pending upon  the  preferences  of  importers  and  refiners  ,  the  fee  could 
be  fixed  at  the  time  of  purchase  by  providing  for  proper  notification 
of  purchase  and  the  guaranteeing  of  subsequent  importation  by  a  per- 
formance bond.  The  mechanical  features  should  involve  neither  serious 
procedural  complications  nor  increased  price  hazards.  Indeed  a  fee 
system  could  involve  fewer  complications  andfewer  hazards  thantoday's 
program . 

One  member  of  the  sugar  industry  has  suggested  that  the  objective  be 
met  by  a  simple  increase  in  the  tariff.  Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of 
old  time  tariff  protection  from  the  standpoint  of  simplifying  the  work  of 
government.  A  fixed  tariff,  however,  would  not  protect  the  domestic 
producers  adequately  when  there  is  a  major  decline  in  world  sugar  prices 
and  it  would  burden  domestic  consumers  unneces sarily  if  there  should  be 
a  major  increase  in  world  prices.  It  would  seem  preferable,  therefore 
to  make  the  fee  subject  to  adjustments  to  offset  major  changes  in  world 
sugar  prices  . 

This  country's  import  program  under  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  discussed 
in  the  context  of  foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade .  As  Senator  Douglas  pointed 
out  in  his  debate  last  March,  the  price  this  country  pays  foreign  pro- 
ducers for  sugar  consists  of  two  parts:  (a)  the  world  price  or  trade  part 
and  (b)  the  quota  premium  or  foreign  aid  part.  The  President's  proposal 
would  separate  these  two  parts.  Thereafter  the  sugar  economy  would  be 
permitted  to  function  free  from  the  impediments  of  a  foreign  aid  program 
--  and  foreign  aid  would  be  carried  out  as  a  separate  program  on  its  own 
merits.  United  States  imports  of  sugar  would  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
the  measurement  of  a  foreign  country's  need  for  aid  from  the  United 
States  . 

The  history  of  the  sugar  quota  program  throws  light  on  its  nature  and 
purpose.    Our  special  sugar  legislation  first  appeared  as  the  Jones- 
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Costigan  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  Now 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  "present  acute  economic  emergency"  then  exist- 
ing. 

Itwould  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  have  developed  a  program  to  deal 
with  the  "acute  economic  emergency"  as  it  affected  our  domestic  sugar 
producers  without  attempting  to  aid  others.  However,  our  Nation  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the  economic  disaster  that  had  befallen  Cuba. 
Therefore  the  major  effort  in  formulating  the  sugar  program  was  to  ben- 
efit Cuban  producers  as  well  as  the  producers  of  the  United  States  which 
then  included  the  Philippines  .  At  that  time  Cuba  supplied  over  99  percent 
of  all  sugar  imports  to  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  Now, 
after  28  years  and  the  loss  of  Cuba,  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram as  though  there  had  been  no  change  since  the  time  it  was  developed 
to  lift  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  out  of  the  depression. 

The  program  started  out  with  modest  import  restrictions  and  modest 
price  premiums  but  there  were  successive  reductions  in  the  tariff  which 
necessitated  tighter  and  tighter  quota  controls  in  order  to  maintain 
domestic  prices.  Paradoxically,  this  shift  from  moderate  tariff  pro- 
tection and  moderate  quota  controls  to  low  tariff  protection  and  tight 
quota  controls  (which  was  a  shift  to  tighter  trade  restrictions)  was  made 
under  a  program  intended  to  liberalize  trade  and  to  reduce  trade  bar- 
riers . 

In  the  post-war  period  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  dependability  of  Cuban  supplies.  Pre-Castro  Cuba  had  stood 
beside  the  United  States  and  had  supplied  us  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
during  two  world  wars  and  was  destined  to  do  so  during  the  period  of 
fighting  in  Korea  and  during  the  Hungarian-Suez  crises.  It  was  recog- 
nized, therefore,  that  the  quota  premium  at  that  time  not  only  consti- 
tuted foreign  aid  but  also  provided  supply  insurance.  Cuba,  producing 
6 ,  000 ,  000  tons  of  sugar  annually  and  located  90  miles  off  our  coast,  had 
the  ability  and  the  willingness  necessary  to  guarantee  supplies  for  the 
American  market.  No  other  country  has  that  ability.  Alternative  sup- 
pliers have  small  reserves,  are  located  far  away  or  both. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  in  a  review  of  the  sugar  import  quota 
program,  we  must  admit  that  it  has  been  successful  both  as  to  price  and 
as  to  supply  as  a  result  of  the  intelligent  actions  and  cooperation  of  the 
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pre-Castro  Cuban  sugar  industry.  The  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Insti- 
tute saw  to  it  that  our  sugar  requirements  were  met  at  all  times  except 
when  the  shipping  shortages  of  World  War  II  interfered.  In  1941  when  our 
requirements  suddenly  shot  upward  by  1,000,000  tons,  Cuba  supplied 
900,000  tons  of  the  increase.  In  1947  when  decontrol  caused  our  require- 
ments to  rise  by  1.75  million  tons,  Cuba  supplied  1.50  million  tons  of 
the  increase.  Again  in  1950  when  the  Korean  War  broke  out  Cuba  not 
only  assured  us  of  our  stated  requirements  but  sold  us  an  additional 
600,000  tons  to  use  for  stabilization  purposes. 

Our  sugar  program  has  worked.  Domestic  producers  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  price  stability  and  domestic  consumers  have  enjoyed  adequate 
and  stable  supplies.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  it  is  asked  "why  rock 
the  boat?  "  The  answer  is  Mr.  Fidel  Castro.  He  and  his  fellow  Commu- 
nists not  merely  rocked  the  boat,  they  sank  it.  Almost  immediately  after 
Castro  came  into  power  in  January  1959,  Cuba  started  to  shift  its  sugar 
economy  into  the  Communist  orbit.  This  country  reacted  slowly.  How- 
ever, it  finally  recognized  that  Cuba  was  no  longer  a  dependable  source 
of  supply  for  sugar  and  in  July  I960  provided  that  supplies  should  come 
from  other  sources.  The  United  States  must  readjust  its  thinking  on  the 
entire  sugar  program  to  the  realities  of  today. 

One  aspect  of  our  sugar  import  quota  program  has  been  its  cost.  Since 
the  quota  program  has  been  in  effect  Cuba  has  received  price  premiums 
on  the  sugar  it  sold  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  We  can  label  as  absurdities  the  charges  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nists that  these  price  premiums  enslaved  Cuba  and  forced  it  to  con- 
tinue a  one  crop  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  billion  dollars  we  have  paidCubain  the  form  of  price  premiums 
did  not  prevent  Communism  from  coming  to  Cuba.  Under  recent  ex- 
tensions of  the  Sugar  Act  other  countries  have  been  given  increasing 
shares  in  the  United  States  market.  When  this  country  stopped  buying 
Cuban  sugar  in  I960  the  Cuban  quota  was  reallocated  to  other  countries. 
Thereupon  such  other  countries  became  the  recipients  of  the  price  pre- 
miums previously  paid  Cuba. 

In  1961  the  price  premiums  paid  on  our  imports  from  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  $200  million.  These  price  premiums  were  foreign  relief 
expenditures  by  American  consumers.  Possibly  such  foreign  relief, 
measured  by  our  sugar  imports,  went  only  to  the  countries  that  needed 
it  most  and  ended  up  financing  the  best  of  all  possible  projects  for  econ- 
omic and  social  development.    Possibly  the  stoppage  of  our  sugar  im- 
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ports  from  Cuba  coincided  precisely  with  the  time  that  relief  expend- 
itures should  have  been  shifted  from  Cuba  to  other  recipient  countries. 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  disprove  such  hypotheses  and  certainly  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  substantiate  them.  Surely,  however,  all  Americans  will 
agree  that  the  $250  million  in  sugar  price  premiums  this  country  paid  to 
Castro's  Cuba  in  1959  and  I960  and  which  Castro  used  for  the  purpose  of 
saddling  Communism  onto  Cuba  were  not  spent  in  this  country's  best 
interests . 


The  reallocation  to  other  countries  of  the  Cuban  quota  with  its  price  pre- 
miums has  brought  both  pleasure  and  disappointment  to  foreign  sugar  ex- 
porters .  In  1961,  28  countries  applied  for  reallocations  of  the  Cuban 
quota.  The  applications  from  those  specifying  quantities  exceeded  5 
million  tons  .  An  additional  number  of  countries  did  not  give  specific 
figures.  The  quantity  imported  to  replace  Cuban  sugar  approximated 
3,000,000  tons.  Many  foreign  sellers  were  disappointed ,  to  put  itmidly. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  s  ugar  exporters 
for  United  States  quotas  unless  this  country  could  purchase  the  entire 
world  sugar  surplus  on  a  continuing  basis  . 

Let  me  touch  on  the  somewhat  related  criticism  that  our  price  premiums 
are  causing  foreign  producers  to  expand  production.  Actually,  if  quota 
premiums  are  continued,  this  country  may  find  itself  charged  with  being 
the  cause  of  low  world  prices  and  with  being  morally  obligated  to  pur- 
chase the  world  sugar  surplus.  This  danger  will  remain  despite  any 
warnings  this  country  may  issue. 

The  so-called  barter  program  is,  of  course,  an  effort  to  salvage  some- 
thing of  value  for  American  agriculture  out  of  the  quota  premiums  being 
paid  to  foreign  exporters. 

As  sugar  people,  you  members  of  the  Sugar  Club  have  only  incidental 
interests  in  the  cost  and  foreign  relations  aspects  of  the  sugar  program . 
Therefore,  let  us  examine  the  matter  now  from  the  more  narrow  stand- 
point of  its  effects  on  our  sugar  supplies  and  the  sugar  trade. 

While  the  United  States  obtained  3,000,000  tons  of  sugar  annually  from 
Cuba  and  could  obtain  practically  unlimited  additional  quantities  when 
needed,  it  was  not  vital  whether  some  of  our  other  suppliers  marketed 
their  sugar  early  or  late,  or  whether  they  filled  their  quotas  in  whole  or 
in  part.  With  Cuba  in  Communist  hands,  this  country  has  lost  its  ever 
dependable  sugar  bowl  and  the  governor  on  its  sugar  market  We  must 
now  go  to  smaller  suppliers  frequently  in  far  away  places  . 
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Sugar  could  be  shipped  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  over  a  weekend  or  to 
north  of  Hatteras  refiners  in  four  to  six  days  .  An  important  part  of  our 
substitute  supplies  last  year  were  on  the  water  four  to  six  weeks.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  sugar  reallocated  onjune  1  did  not  start  to  arrive  until 
October . 

We  must  now  attempt  to  anticipate  our  supply  requirements  months  in 
advance.  However,  lead  time  is  not  all  that  we  need.  Who  among  you 
forecast  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea  or  the  Hungarian  revolt  four 
months  in  advance?  Each  brought  on  a  wave  of  sugar  buying.  Who  is 
going  to  tell  us  the  exact  level  of  demand  four  months  from  now  and  four 
months  from  tomorrow  and  from  tomorrow's  tomorrow.  Perhaps  as  has 
been  suggested,  you  refiners  will  be  prepared  to  build  huge  warehouses 
and  carry  reserve  supplies  to  meet  unforeseen  upsurges  in  demand. 
Either  we  must  carry  huge  stocks  of  sugar  in  this  country  to  meet  such 
requirements  or  we  must  have  flexibility  in  obtaining  supplies  from 
foreign  countries.  The  third  choice  is  to  endanger  our  supplies.  Today 
our  import  supplies  are  divided  into  a  number  of  watertight  compart- 
ments. This  is  necessary  if  the  present  quota  system  is  to  be  effective 
in  supporting  prices  but  it  involves  risks  to  long  and  thin  supply  lines. 

In  a  good  many  of  the  discussions  the  import  fee  proposal  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  global  quota  plan.  The  imposition  of  an  import  fee  that 
would  absorb  the  premium  of  domestic  over  world  prices  would,  of 
course,  make  foreign  country  quotas  unnecessary  as  a  price  raising 
device.  Under  such  a  system  individual  foreign  country  quotas  presum- 
ably would  be  dispensed  with  and  importers  would  be  free  to  buy  from 
any  friendly  foreign  raw  sugar  exporter. 

Now  let  us  examine  more  carefully  the  argument  that  the  United  States 
cannot  buyforeign  sugar  unless  it  pays  apremium  over  the  world  price. 
That  argument  should  be  hard  for  any  American  to  take.  Stated  bluntly, 
it  means  that  foreign  sugar  exporters  will  refuse  to  sell  to  the  United 
States  at  the  same  price  in  terms  of  U.  S.  dollars  at  which  they  make 
sales  to  other  countries. 

Let  us  agree  that  some  countries  may  drop  out  of  the  export  business 
rather  than  to  sell  at  today's  low  world  price.  If  a  sufficient  number  drop 
out,  the  world  price  will  improve.  That  would  be  constructive.  This 
country  is  a  member  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  which  has  the 
objective  of  keeping  world  prices  within  a  range  of  3.15  to  4.00  cents 
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per  pound.  Recently  they  have  been  around  Z.  00  to  2.25  cents,  with  even 
lower  prices  rumored. 

Under  the  proposed  program  the  world  price  would  reach  a  level  that 
would  bring  out  the  necessary  supply  of  sugar.  All  that  is  in  line  with 
normal  market  behavior  and  ancient  and  still  honorable  buying  practices. 
Surety,  however,  Yankee  trading  ability  has  not  become  so  decrepit  that 
a  U.  S.  dollar  in  an  American's  hands  will  buy.  less  sugar  than  the  same 
dollar  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  buyer. 

A  sugar  program  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  future  should 
provide  adequate  price  support  to  domestic  producers  without  over- 
emphasis on  tightness  of  supplies.  So  long  as  a  friendly  Cuba  as  s  ured  us 
of  adequate  and  timely  supplies  it  was  not  necessary  for  our  eastern 
refiners  to  carry  large  inventories.  In  order  to  maintain  prices,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  keep  supplies  really  tight.  This  tightness 
applied  most  acutely  to  the  northeast.  At  times  the  total  year -end  quota 
stocks  of  raw  sugar  held  by  all  10  northeastern  refineries  were  less 
than  those  in  the  single  Pacific  Coast  refinery. 

The  potentialities  in  this  situation  were  strikingly  illustrated  by  an 
example  most  of  you  well  remember  when  the  diversion  of  a  single  cargo 
of  sugar  from  New  Yorkwas  followed  by  a  price  rise  of  50  cents  per  100 
pounds.  That  experience  had  its  lighter  side  because  it  came  at  the  end 
of  a  long  period  of  eroding  prices.  If  the  development  had  taken  place 
when  prices  were  high,  it  could  have  had  dire  consequences  . 

A  sugar  program  for  the  future  also  should  permit  a  return  to  less  dan- 
gerous trading  practices  than  some  of  those  now  followed.  Todayfutures 
trading  in  sugar  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  the  late  1920's.  This 
reflects  a  failure  to  follow  the  normal  hedging  practices  that  character- 
ize sound,  conservative  commodity  merchandising  throughout  the  world. 
Today  most  sugar  brokers  apparently  operate  to  some  extent  as  "deal- 
ers". As  I  understand  the  word  to  be  used  in  the  sugar  trade,  the  term 
"dealer"  is  a  euphemism  for  "speculator".  It  means  that  the  person  or 
firm  takes  the  risk  of  carrying  stocks  of  sugar  unhedged.  I  realize  that 
this  practice  might  be  given  several  explanations.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  practice  is  forced  upon  sugar  traders  by  the  present 
market  price  structure.  In  order  to  maintain  adequate  quota  premiums , 
supplies  must  be  kept  tight.  By  tightening  supplies,  prices  of  spot  sugar 
are  forced  above  prices  for  distant  futures.  Hedging  under  such  a  price 
structuve  would  involve  the  fixing  of  a  loss.  Governmental  controls  can 
constitute  no  safe  substitute  for  sound  merchandising  methods. 
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In  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  large  measure  of  good  luck  and  most  of 
our  foreign  suppliers  have  shown  the  desire  to  cooperate.  Even  so, 
receipts  tended  to  be  inadequate  in  the  early  summer  and  threatened  to 
become  excessive  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Worse  yet,  the  market  was 
adversely  affected  for  a  number  of  weeks  by  assurances  of  sugar  that 
did  not  exist  and  that  could  not  be  supplied. 

I  think  that  experience  of  last  summer  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
the  sugar  industry  must  anticipate  in  the  future  if  the  sugar  program 
remains  unchanged.  Inevitably,  some  countries  will  be  excessively 
optimistic  about  their  abilities  to  supply.  Inevitably,  sugar  from  some 
distant  sources  will  fail  to  arrive  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  authority 
is  not  in  our  hands  to  control  the  monsoons  or  storms  at  sea,  to  pre- 
vent port  congestion  or  labor  difficulties,  or  to  determine  foreign  de- 
control actions  or  prevent  internal  strife  in  countries  abroad.  Either  we 
must  allow  for  shortfalls  and  poorly  timed  arrivals  by  higher  quota 
figures,  whichmay  depress  prices,  or  we  must  face  the  danger  of  short- 
ages . 

Twice  during  the  past  month  foreigndevelopments  have  placed  our  sugar 
supplies  in  jeopardy.  The  more  dramatic  time  was  when  the  market 
feared  that  the  short-lived  coup  d'  etat  in  the  Dominican  Republic  might 
cause  us  to  lose  Dominican  supplies.  Equally  important,  however,  was 
the  slow  selling  of  Philippine  sugar  that  preceded  devaluation  in  that 
country.  Such  difficulties  are  inevitable  when  we  attempt  to  give  to  each 
supplier  and  potential  supplier  throughout  the  world  a  fragment  of  a  quota 
designed  to  meter  sugar  into  the  United  States  from  the  mountainous 
supplies  of  Cuba. 

Let  us  then  summarize: 

1.  An  import  fee  equal  to  the  difference  between  domestic  and  foreign 
prices  would  separate  the  business  of  importing  sugar  from  the  foreign 
aid  program  of  the  United  States  . 

2.  Our  present  foreign  sugar  suppliers  will  probably  get  less  for  their 
sugar  than  they  do  under  the  present  quotas.  However,  world  prices 
might  improve  and  certainly  should  become  more  stable  if  the  huge  vol- 
ume of  the  United  States  sugar  import  trade  were  added  to  the  present 
volume  of  trade  in  the  world  market.  Foreign  suppliers  who  consider 
themselves  assured  of  U.  S.  quotas  are  opposed  to  the  program.  Mem- 
bers of  the  domestic  industry  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  foreign  production  likewise  oppose  such  a  program. 
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Owners  of  Cuban  sugar  enterprises  who  hope  some  day  to  get  their 
properties  back  might  well  take  a  second  look  at  the  matter.  Certainly 
they  will  be  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  the  quota  premium  but  by  now  it 
should  be  evident  that  there  will  be  little  quota  left  for  Cuba  to  claim  if 
the  present  system  is  continued. 

3.  Purely  domestic  producers  should  not  be  adversely  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  import  fee  system.  Indeed  their  prices  might  be  supported 
with  more  certainty  than  is  true  at  times  under  the  quota  system. 

4.  Practices  in  the  sugar  trade  should  tend  toward  the  more  normal 
practices  of  commodity  trading  .  The  sugar  broker  could  then  concentrate 
on  his  merchandising  functions  rather  than  on  how  to  get  rid  of  market 
risks  he,  as  a  dealer,  has  been  forced  to  accept. 

5.  Importers  and  refiners  would  have  greater  freedom  in  buying  sugar 
from  among  friendly  foreign  suppliers.  If  one  of  our  suppliers  suffered 
a  short  crop  or  failed  to  have  supplies  when  needed,  other  suppliers 
would  have  them.  The  total  foreign  quota  could,  therefore,  be  obtained 
with  much  greater  certainty  and  precision  that  is  possible  when  a  sepa- 
rate import  quota  must  be  provided  for  each  foreign  supplying  country. 

6.  The  industrial  user  could  not  be  guaranteed  any  lower  price  than  he 
is  now  paying.  However,  since  importers  and  refiners  would  have  great- 
er flexibility  in  procuring  foreign  supplies,  the  industrial  user  could 
have  greater  confidence  that  his  supplies  will  be  available  when  he  needs 
them . 

7.  The  import  fee  system  would  put  the  sugar  program  on  a  sounder 
basis  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  Castro  took  over  Cuba. 
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HE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  SUGAR  BEET  INDUSTRY 
 IN  MISSOURI  X  

An  Address  by  Tom  O.  Murphy,  Deputy  Director,  Sugar 
Division,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  The  Sugar  Beet  Seminar, 

Kansas  City,  on  February  3,  1962 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

lam  very  happy  that  you  asked  me  to  attend  your  Seminar  today.  I  must 
confess  that  I  like  to  talk  about  sugar  or  anything  concerning  sugar  any- 
where and  at  any  time,  but  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  because 
I  think  I  know  something  about  you  because  of  conversations  with  mem- 
bers of  your  Congres  sional  delegation  and  their  staff  s  .They  have  be-en  so 
knowledgeable  and  understanding  while  at  the  same  time  vigorously  ad- 
vocating the  interests  of  Missouri,  that  I  feel  only  very  fine  people  de- 
serve, and  have  that  kind  of  representation. 

Mr.  Brown,  when  he  first  mentioned  the  Kansas  City  Seminar,  suggested 
that  I  talk  on  "The  Possibilities  of  a  Sugar  Beet  Industry  in  Missouri.  " 
The  subject  suggests  that  you  would  like  to  have  as  impartial  a  review 
as  I  am  capable  of  making.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  be  as  constructive  as 
possible,  fully  aware  that  I  must  neces  sarily  insert  some  notes  of  caution 
and,  if  you  please,  pessimism  along  with  those  which  are  more  pal- 
atable. I  am  sure  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  regarding  this  approach 
as  stemming  strictly  from  adesire  to  be  objective  and  helpful  and  not  in 
the  least  from  any  lack  of  goodwill  or  good  wishes  for  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  your  project. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  nature  of  sugar  and  the  sugar  business.  Laying 
aside  for  the  moment  the  feasibility  of  production,  about  which  as  it 
concerns  Missouri,  I  am  sure  you  know  much  more  than  I,  let  us  con- 
centrate on  marketing.  What  is  the  environment  in  which  you  would  dis- 
pose of  your  product? 

Sugar  in  an  advanced  country  such  as  ours  has  a  highly  inelastic  demand . 
The  average  American  consumes  just  about  100  pounds  of  sugar  a  year 
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counting  both  table  use  and  the  sugar  content  of  baked  goods  ,  soft  drinks, 
confectionery,  ice  cream  and  canned  fruits.  He  is  not  likely  to  vary  this 
very  much  whether  sugar  prices  go  up  a  bit  or  come  down  a  bit. 

The  supply  side  of  the  picture  is  quite  different.  Production  expands 
quickly  and  substantially  in  response  to  a  small  increase  in  price.  Pro- 
duction of  sugar,  particularly,  that  portion  made  from  sugarcane  does 
not,  however,  contract  when  prices  fall  except  after  a  very  long 
time.  Sugarcane,  as  you  know,  is  harvested  over  and  over  again  from 
the  same  planting.  A  substantial  part  of  the  cost  invested  for  several 
crops  is  in  the  fir st  planting .  This  fact  alone,  suggests  that  there  is  very 
sluggish  production  response  to  falling  prices. 

Because  of  this  peculiarity,  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  the  sugar 
business  to  experience  relatively  short  periods  of  high  prices  and  then 
long  lingering  periods  of  falling  and  eventually  very  low  prices.  A  short 
feast  and  a  longer  famine  was  pretty  much  the  history  of  the  sugar  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  this  century  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  first 
Sugar  Act  in  1934  The  Jones  Costigan  Amendment  to  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Ever  since  then  the  sugar  business  in  the  United  States 
has  been  quite  different.  In  fact,  stability  as  to  marketing  opportuni- 
ties and  as  to  price  is  not  only  as  great  as  in  other  lines  of  endeavor, 
but  greater  --a  complete  reversal  of  the  situation  prior  to  special  leg- 
islation. This,  of  course,  is  a  decided  plus  for  any  sugar  enterprise, 
new  or  old. 

The  essence  of  the  sugar  program  made  possible  by  the  Sugar  Act  is 
very  simple.  Primarily  it  amounts  to  managing  supply  in  a  way  that 
relates  it  to  the  inelastic  demand.  This  avoids  the  creation  of  market 
depressing  surpluses  but  the  price  paid  for  this  benefit  is  the  curtail- 
ment of  production  by  all  who  share  in  the  market  to  that  quantity  which 
the  market  will  absorb  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Supply  management  is  accomplished  through  a  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  sugar  requirements  of  consumers 
in  this  nation  for  each  year.  He  can  adjust  his  estimate  during  the  year 
if  the  evolving  situation  requires  .  Thus  ,  the  total  supply  that  may  be 
marketed  is  established.  This  tonnage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  divided 
into  quotas  for  each  of  the  supplying  areas  in  accordance  with  a  formula 
contained  in  the  statute.  When  necessary,  the  sugar  quota  for  an  area 
say  the  sugar  beet  area  --  may  be  allotted  to  each  processor  of  beet 
sugar-.    There  is  one  further  step  which  may  be  taken  when  required  to 
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avoid  the  creation  of  excessive  unmarketable  sugar  inventories.  The 
area's  quota  can  be  apportioned  among  the  producers  of  sugar  beets. 
This  amounts  to  an  acreage  allotment  for  each  sugar  beet  farmer  al- 
though under  the  sugar  program  we  refer  to  it  as  the  farmer's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  quota. 

I  have  gone  into  this  detail  to  establish  the  central  point  that  I  want  to 
make.  The  sugar  program  has,  over  the  years,  made  possible  assured 
though  moderate  profits  for  the  average  farmer  and  the  average  sugar 
processor.  The  key  word  here  is  average.  Profits  of  individual  beet 
sugar  factories  very  widely  among  themselves.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  individual  raw  cane  sugar  mills  in  each  of  the  domestic 
cane  areas,  of  cane  sugar  refiners,  and  more  importantly  from  your 
viewpoint,  among  individual  beet  sugar  farmers. 

Hence,  low  cost  producers  prosper  while  high  cost  producers  seek  other 
pursuits.  Since  the  war,  there  have  been  four  new  beet  sugar  factories 
constructed  in  the  United  States,  but  there  have  been  25  which  have  been 
abandoned.  Presently  there  are  63  in  operation.  The  same  applies  to 
beet  sugar  farmers.  In  1947  there  were  more  than  40  thousand.  Today 
there  are  about  25  thousand.  The  volume  of  business  has  expanded,  but 
the  number  of  producers  has  contracted. 

Since  the  business  is  so  competitive  it  is  important  that  you  measure 
your  own  prospects  very  carefully  against  the  record  of  present  sugar 
beet  producers  and  processors  all  over  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  great  variability  with  respect  to  the  costs  and 
efficiency  of  individual  farmers  within  a  single  region,  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual differences  among  farmers  and  the  land  they  farm,  but  there  are 
also  substantial  differences  among  the  average  results  for  each  region  in 
the  sugar  beet  area.  Thus,  an  efficient  individual  in  a  favored  regionhas 
distinct  advantage  over  an  equally  talented  individual  in  a  less  favored 
area . 

What  marks  a  favored  area?  This  question  breaks  down  into  two  parts: 
Sugar  beet  production  on  the  one  hand  and  beet  sugar  processing  and 
marketing  on  the  other.  Turning  first  to  the  farm  side,  except  for  the 
obvious  difference  between  irrigated  and  nonirrigated  culture,  the  op- 
erations necessary  to  produce  a  crop  are  quite  similar.  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  that  there  aren't  differences  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the 
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country  as  to  how  the  seed  bed  is  prepared,  how  the  beets  are  thinned 
and  hoed,  how  many  times  the  crop  is  cultivated  or  what  kind  of  har- 
vesting equipment  is  used.  There  are  differences,  but  with  due  allow- 
ance for  various  soil  types,  there  is  an  essential  similarity.  Hence, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cost  per  acre  under  irrigation  or  conversely 
without  irrigation  to  be  more  nearly  a  constant  than  the  cost  per  unit  of 
beets  or  of  sugar.  Nevertheless,  the  size  of  the  sugar  beet  acreage  on  a 
farm  has  an  important  cost  effect.  As  you  would  expect,  generally  the 
larger  the  acreage  the  lower  the  cost  per  acre.  Even  more  important  is 
just  the  plain  ability  of  the  farmer,  the  care  he  gives  his  crop,  the 
proper  timing  of  his  operations,  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  his 
operations  and  that  nebulous  thing  that  some  people  call  a  "green  thumb" . 

Given  this  situation,  you  can  see  that  the  average  yield  of  sugar  beets 
per  acre  and  the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  are  vital  indeed.  I  have  not 
seen  those  results  for  your  1961  test  plots  .  I  hope  they  were  very  good 
and  that  your  tests  this  year  will  be  even  better.  High  yields  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  content  usually  are  associated  with  low  costs  per  pound 
of  sugar  recovered.  You  may  be  interested  in  recalling  the  national 
average.  Last  year  was  a  poor  year  for  the  sugar  beet  industry  and 
there  would  be  little  point  in  referring  to  it.  The  year  before  was  typ- 
ical for  recent  times.  The  national  average  yield  of  sugar  beets  per  acre 
under  irrigation  was  19  tons  and  the  sugar  content,  15.5  percent.  On 
nonirrigated  acreage,  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  was  13  and  the  con- 
tent, 15.9.  I  believe  it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  your  project  that  you 
have  expectations  of  better  than  national  average  sugar  production  per 
acre . 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  processing  problem.  Because  of  the  very  large 
original  investment  for  a  modern  beet  sugar  factory,  the  number  of 
days  that  the  factory  can  be  operated  eachyear  is  of  prime  importance. 
A  factory  costing  about  $15,000,000  and  operating  more  than  200  days 
of  the  year  would,  of  course,  be  quite  a  different  proposition  from  one 
of  similar  cost  which  could  operate  only  100  days. per  year.  Labor  costs 
in  a  brand  new  modern  factory  would  be  lower,  of  course,  than  in  most 
of  the  factories  which  now  make  sugar.  The  annual  investment  amor- 
tization, however,  would  be  strikingly  higher  and  unless  the  factory 
could  operate  most  of  the  time  these  costs  could  be  unbearable. 

In  I960,  the  average  number  of  operating  days  for  sugar  beet  factories 
in  this  country  was  101,  ranging  from  a  low  of  22  to  a  high  of  264.  In 
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1961,  7.7  percent  more  sugar  beets  were  processed  than  the  year  before, 
even  though  sugar  production  was  about  the  same.  The  average  number 
of  days  for  factories  in  1961  is  not  yet  known  but  probably  was  more  than 
101,  with  those  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  showing  increases  of  much 
more  than  7  percent  compared  to  I960  and  those  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
scale,  somewhat  less  than  7  percent. 

The  number  of  days  that  a  factory  can  operate  depends  not  only  upon 
climate  as  it  affects  the  length  of  the  harvest  season  and  the  length  of 
time  sugar  beets  can  be  stored  after  harvest  prior  to  processing,  but 
also  upon  an  adequate  volume  of  sugar  beets  available  for  processing. 
The  latter  depends,  to  complete  the  circle,  on  the  success  of  sugar  beet 
growers  and  their  continued  interest  in  the  crop.  It  depends  on  one  other 
important  factor,  namely,  the  market  outlets  that  may  be  available  for 
sugar  beets  and  beet  sugar  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  present  Act  as  you  know,  expires  in  the  middle  of  this  year  and  its 
terms  for  the  future  depend  upon  the  action  which  Congress  may  take  in 
extending  and  amending  it.  The  very  philosophy  of  the  Act  as  we  have 
known  it,  however,  suggests  that  over  the  long  pull  there  cannot  be  un- 
limited marketing  opportunities.  I  have  mentioned,  one  objective,  the 
prime  effect  of  which  is  to  maintain  sugar  prices  higher  and  steadier 
than  free  market  forces  alone  would  do,  and  the  companion  effect  of 
which  must  be  to  require  the  exercise  of  restraint  on  the  desire  to  pro- 
duce. Another  objective  of  the  Act  is  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States.  A  very  large  outletfor  the  nation's  export  trade  exists  in 
the  countries  which  produce  sugar.  For  some  of  them,  as  you  know, 
sugar  is  the  most  important  export  and  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

Under  the  present  Act,  domestic  producers  supply  about  53  1/2  percent 
of  the  market.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said  that  he  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  some  increase  for  domestic  areas.  By  the  way, 
included  among  the  domestic  areas  is  the  mainland  cane  area,  com- 
prising Louisiana  and  Florida.  During  the  last  year  or  so,  when  pro- 
duction has  not  been  restricted  for  either  the  beet  area  or  the  mainland 
cane  area,  a  number  of  new  cane  sugar  mills  have  been  built  in  Florida. 
Until  recently ,  there  had  been  three  factories  in  Florida,  five  are  oper- 
ating as  of  this  moment  and  I  understand  five  more  will  process  1962 
crop  sugarcane. 

There  is  one  sugar  beet  factory  being  built  in  Modesto,    California.  I 

have  no  knowledge  of  any  others  that  have  reached  beyond  the  planning 
stage . 
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In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  many  bills  were  introduced,  the 
purposes  of  which  were  to  reserve  some  part  of  the  beet  sugar  quota  for 
new  regions.  Some  of  these  set  forth  geographic  preferences,  some 
more  or  less,  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.  Last  December  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry,  after  a  conference  in  Washington,  issued  a  press 
release  which  proposed  essentially  that  the  major  part  of  the  annual 
growth  in  the  beet  sugar  quota  be  made  available,  if  it  could  be  so  uti- 
lized, to  new  growers  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis. 

It  seems  evident  that  only  a  limited  number  of  new  producing  regions  can 
be  accommodated.  There  is  one  other  factor,  an  economic  one,  that 
adds  emphasis,  namely,  that  as  the  sugar  beet  industry  expanded  from 
1950  to  the  present  time  at  the  healthy  rate  of  4 percent  annually,  a  very 
persistent  tendency  cropped  up  early  and  continues  to  the  present  time. 
The  net  returns  from  the  sale  of  beet  sugar  have  fallen  in  relation  to  the 
New  York  price  of  raw  sugar,  which  is  a  much  quoted  yardstick,  at  a 
rate  that  soon  became  predictable,  namely,  that  one -third  of  the  average 
increase  in  total  income  one  would  expect  from  increased  volume  has 
been  dissipated  in  price  concessions.  This  is  rather  startling  when  first 
recognized,  but  becomes  understandable  under  closer  scrutiny. 

Years  ago,  beet  sugar  represented  a  quite  small  part  of  the  total  sugar 
market.  Cane  sugar  was  refined  in  seaboard  factories.  The  price  struc- 
ture for  sugar  naturally  enoughwas  quite  uniform  at  seaboard  price  plus 
freight  or  delivery  cost  to  point  of  sale  anywhere  in  the  nation.  Beet 
sugar  --  mostly  produced  far  inland  and  representing  a  minor  portion 
of  the  market  --  was  able  to  sell  in  the  environs  of  the  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories roughly  in  line  with  cane  sugar  at  the  high  delivered  price  pre- 
vailing in  such  localities  compared  with  the  basic  costal  prices  which 
contained  little  or  no  delivery  element.  As  beet  sugar  volume  increased 
more  and  more,  some  of  the  sugar  had  to  be  sold  nearer  the  seaboard 
not  only  at  the  lower  delivered  prices  appropriate  for  those  points,  but 
also  with  a  substantial  freight  cost  from  the  beet  factory  to  point  of  sale. 
In  addition,  as  beet  sugar  sales  increased  it  became  necessary  to  obtain 
new  customers  at  a  substantial  initial  sales  expense. 

Under  present  marketing  practices,  beet  sugar  processors  sell  their 
product  to  buyers  in  Kansas  City  at  a  basis  price  currently  quoted  at 
$8.80  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  Chicago  West  territory  plus  64  cents 
of  freight  prepay.  If  a  new  factory  located  in  the  Kansas  City  area  ex- 
tended its  market  territory  to  St .  Louis,  it  would  absorb  the  freight  cost 
to  that  destination  and,    at  the  same  time,    it  would  receive  a  lower 
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"prepay"  --  only  about  50  cents  instead  of  the  64  cents  prevailing  here 
in  Kansas  City.  The  "prepay",  you  will  recall,  tends  to  increase  rough- 
ly with  the  distance  from  the  nearest  cane  sugar  refinery.  Thus,  it  would 
similarly  decline  if  marketings  were  extended  southward  into  Oklahoma 
and  Arkans  as . 

It  would  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  if  marketings  were  extended  up  the 
Missouri  Valley,  although  stiff  competition  would  be  encountered  there, 
in  the  home  territory  of  Nebraska  beet  sugar  processors.  The  stiffest 
competition  would  be  encountered  in  the  Chicago  area  where  beet  sugar 
from  the  entire  West,  California- refined  Hawaiian  cane  sugar  and  Lou- 
isiana refined  cane  sugar  converge.  An  idea  of  the  competition,  there, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  basis^rice  for  beet  sugar  in  the 
Chicago  West  territory  is  currently  50  cents—  per  hundred  pounds  lower 
than  the  corresponding  price  for  cane  sugar  at  New  York  and  other  east- 
ern refinery  cities.  Years  ago,  the  two  prices  were  the  same  except  for 
the  small  traditional  beet  sugar  discount. 

I  have  no  sales  data  for  the  Kansas  City  area  alone,  but  there  would  be 
an  ample  home  market  for  Missouri  Valley  produced  beet  sugar.  About 
300,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  were  delivered  to  destinations  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  as  a  whole  in  1961  --  several  times  the  volume  of  production 
of  a  single  factory. 

Yes,  a  home  market  for  Missouri  produced  sugar  does  exist  but  even  in 
this  connection  one  more  problem  must  be  faced:  An  existing  beet  proc- 
essing firm  might  be  reluctant  to  locate  anew  plant  in  your  area  because 
it  would  tend  to  force  expansion  of  its  total  marketing  territory  farther 
east  at  costly  freight  absorption  and  loss  in  prepay.  This  reluctance 
would,  of  course,  be  overcome  if  there  were  cost  advantages  on  the  pro- 
duction side  of  greater  import.  A  new  firm  would  not  be  concerned  with 
that  problem  but  would  have  the  arduous  task  of  developing  a  new  brand, 
new  goodwill,  and  new  market  contacts,  and  in  such  circumstances,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  would  like  to  have  at  least  some  cost  advantage  on 
the  production  side. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  suggesting  that  you  keep  fully  and  continuously 
abreast  of  legislative   developments  and  of  production  plans  in  other 


1/     For  about  a  month,  then  reverting  to  70  cents  . 
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regions  of  the  sugar  beet  area,  in  order  that  you  not  be  left  at  the  gate 
if  apropitious  opportunity  presents  itself.  But  equally  I  suggest  that  you 
take  a  hard  sure  look  at  your  prospects  before  making  substantial  com- 
mitment of  resources.  I  know  of  your  experimental  plots  in  1961  through 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cordell  Tindall,  Vice  President  of  the  Missouri 
Beet  Growers  Development  Association,  at  our  hearing  in  Denver  on 
August  29  and  through  Congressional  correspondence.  I  know  that  you 
intend  to  expand  substantially  your  research  this  year. 

As  I  mentioned  I  am  anxious  to  know  the  1961  results  for  your  test  plots 
and  later  the  more  extensive  production  findings  .  I  do  not  know,  but  lam 
confident  that  you  also  have  and  will  continue  to  study  closely  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  aspect  of  the  problem.  Generally,  I  believe  that  you 
should  be  satisfied  only  with  prospects  that  are  somewhat  above  the 
average  of  the  existing  farms  and  factories.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you 
do  make  the  commitment  it  will  only  be  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
a  reasonable  chance  and  that  you  will  thereafter  spare  no  effort  to  make 
the  undertaking  a  success. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  good  fortune  not  only  with  sugar  but  with  all  of 
your  plans  for  this  great  region. 
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ACTIONS  RELATING  TO  1962  SUGAR  SUPPLIES 
Continuation  of  Sequence  following  Sugar  Act 
Amendment  of  March  31,  1961 


The  amendment  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  March  31,  1961  and  the  Proclama- 
tions of  the  President  and  actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
lating to  sugar  supplies  subsequent  thereto  have  been  reproduced  in 
various  issues  of  Sugar  Reports.  Actions  pertinent  to  supplies  for  1962 
appear  in  Sugar  Reports  113,  116  and  117  (September  and  December 
1961  and  January  1962).  The  final  actions  for  1961  and  reference  to 
earlier  actions  appear  in  Sugar  Reports  114. 

Since  then  two  such  actions  have  been  taken,  details  of  which  are  shown 
below: 

A.  Increase  of  215,517  Tons  of  Non-Quota  Sugar  Imports  Authorized: 
(February  12,  1962) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  today  increased  by  215,  517  tons  the  quantity  of 
non-quota  sugar  authorized  for  purchase  and  importation  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1962.  The  countries  from  which  this  additional  quantity 
can  be  purchased  and  imported  are  identified  in  the  table  on  page  25. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  which  now  may  be  imported  or  marketed  within 
quotas  and  authorized  non-quota  purchase  sugar  allocations  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1962  is  4,575,895  short  tons,  raw  value.  A  reserve  of 
174,  105  tons  of  non-quota  sugar  subsequently  will  be  authorized  for  pur- 
chase as  needed,  and  will  include  purchases  under  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments, involving  additional  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  products  (see 
B  below) . 

The  quota  and  non-quota  purchase  sugar  allocations  for  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1962  are  shown  on  page  25. 
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SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND  AUTHORIZED  NON-QUOTA  PURCHASE 
ALLOCATIONS  FOR  THE  SIX-MONTH  PERIOD  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1962 


Area  and  Country  : 

;    Non-quota  purchase 
:  allocations 
Increased  :  Total 
quantity    :  authorized 
announced:  to 
today      :  date 

Quotas 

Total  of  quotas 
; and  Non- quota 
;  Purchase 
:  Sugar 
Allocations 

('Short  tons 

,  raw  value) 

Domestic  beet 

1,032,931 

1,032,931 

Mainland  cane 

317, 843 

317, 843 

Hawaii 

576,476 

576,476 

Puerto  Rico 

602,780 

602,780 

Virgin  Islands 

8,  220 

8,  220 

Republic  of  the 


Philippines 

175,655 

490,000 

665,655 

Peru 

280,070 

49,928 

329,998 

Dominican  Republic 

105, 135 

421, 122 

43, 204 

464,326 

Mexico 

85,058 

340,706 

34,954 

375,660 

Nicaragua 

42, 700 

7,  300 

50,000 

Haiti 

1,388 

3,612 

5,000 

Netherlands 

3,  100 

1,900 

5,000 

Republic  of  China 

23, 158 

1,842 

25,000 

Panama 

3,  158 

1,842 

5,000 

Costa  Rica 

3,  163 

1,837 

5,000 

Canada 

0 

316 

316 

United  Kingdom 

0 

258 

258 

Belgium 

222 

888 

91 

979 

British  Guiana 

102 

409 

42 

451 

Hong  Kong 

0 

2 

2 

Colombia 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Brazil 

30,000 

30,000 

India 

50,000 

50,000 

SuJd -total 

215, 517 

1,400, 517 

3,  175,378 

4, 

575,895 

NOT  AUTHORIZED  FOR  PURCHASE  AT  THIS  TIME 

174, 105 

TOTAL 

4, 

750,000 
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B .  USDA  to  Authorize  Importation  of  Additional  Quantities  of  Non-Quota 
Sugar:  (February  12,  1962) 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
today  announced  its  intentions  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  non- quota 
sugar  which  is  available  for  discretionary  allocation  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1962. 

About  174,000  tons  of  non-quota  sugar  remain  for  allocation  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1962.  This  quantity  will  be  allocated  at  such  time  and 
in  such  amounts  as  needed  to  meet  domestic  requirements  for  sugar.  It 
is  not  possible  to  commit  in  advance  the  quantities  of  such  sugar  that 
will  be  authorized  for  purchase  from  individual  exporting  countries. 

The  Department  announced  however  that,  subject  to  market  conditions 
and  other  factors,  some  importation  of  sugar  would  be  authorized  from 
countries  agreeing  to  purchase  additional  U.  S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Such  authorizations  will  be  in  addition  to  any  other  quota  a  coun- 
try may  have  under  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Act,  and  are  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  on  March  30,  1961,  Public 
Law  87-15. 

The  raw  sugar  authorized  to  be  imported  on  this  basis  will  be  sold  in 
the  U.  S.  through  normal  trade  channels. 

Proposals  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Sales  Manager  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Room  3095,  South  Building,  USDA,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.,  and  received  not  later  than  Feb.  26,  1962. 

The  Department  will  evaluate  proposals  on  the  basis  of  the  dollar  a- 
mounts  of  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities  per  ton  of  non-quota  sugar 
authorized  to  be  imported.  In  case  of  equal  offers,  preference  will  be 
given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  required  by  the  statute. 
The  proposals  must  specify  that  such  sugar  will  be  delivered  to  U.  S. 
continental  ports  prior  to  June  30,  1962,  and  the  dates  after  accept- 
ance when  the  sugar  can  be  delivered  in  the  U.  S.  The  value  of  the 
agricultural  commodity  will  be  based  on  the  estimated  cost  of  such  com- 
modity f.o.b.  vessel  or  f.  a.  s  .  U.  S.  port. 

Commitments  to  purchase  additional  U.  S.  agricultural  commodities 
must  represent  new  consumption  outlets.  The  U.  S.  agricultural  com- 
modities will  be  as  follows: 
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Butter,  cheddar  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  cotton,  peanuts,  wheat,  rice, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grain  sorghums,  gum  turpentine  and  tobacco* 

Purchases  of  such  agricultural  commodities  will  be  made  through  normal 
trade  channels  in  1962  and  must  be  exported  to  and  consumed  in  the 
county  producing  the  sugar. 

The  Governments  of  sugar-supplying  countries  will  be  required  to  give 
assurance  in  agreement  with  the  U .  S«  Government  that  these  conditions 
will  be  carried  out. 
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OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 


Date  announced 


Nature  of  action 


January  30  , 
1962 


Public  hearing  announced  to  be  held  Feb.  21  at  San- 
turce,  Puerto  Rico,  to  develop  a  basis  for  allotting 
the  mainland  and  local  sugar  quotas  for  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  six-month  period  ending  June  30,  1962.  The 
hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Conference 
Room,  Caribbean  Area  ASCS  Office,  Segarra  Build- 
ing, Santurce,  Puerto  Rico.  (See  February  2,  1962 
Federal  Register). 


February  9,  Determination  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 

1962  1961-62  crop  of  sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  de- 

termination continues  for  the  1961-62  crop  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1960-6  1  crop  determination.  (See  Feb- 
ruary 15,   1962  Federal  Register). 


February  16,  Amends  Section  816.7  of  Sugar  Regulation  816  rel- 

1962  ative  to  the  determination  of  the  monetary  amount 

of  bond  obligations  covering  quota  exempt  or  over 
quota  sugar  produced  in  the  domestic  beet  mainland 
cane  sugar  areas  and  that  produced  and  marketed 
locally  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  (See  February 
16,  1962  Federal  Register) . 


February  21,  Determination  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 

1962  1962  crop  of  Virgin  Islands  sugarcane.    The  deter- 

mination continues  provisions  of  the  1961  crop  de- 
termination, except  that  allowances  to  producers  for 
loading  and  transporting  sugarcane  will  be  based  on 
rates  applicable  to  the  1961  crop,  and  the  formula  for 
computing  molasses  payments  to  producers  will  re- 
flect a  price  of  10.5  cents  instead  of  10.7  5  cents  per 
gallon.  (See  February  27,1962  Federal  Register). 
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STATISTICAL  SERIES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  January  1962  sugar  deliveries  for  continental  U.  S.  consumption, 
621,000  short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary),  down  about  130,000  tons 
from  December  1961  and  down  5,000  tons  from  January  1961.  Calen- 
dar year  1961  deliveries  9,612,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  up  351,000 
tons,  or  3.8  percent  from  same  I960  period.  Final  data  for  December 
196 1  deliveries  ,  751,000  previously  published  preliminary  as  733,000 
tons  . 


2.  Primary  distributors  '  stocks  February  3  ,  1962  were  2  ,  093  ,  000  short 
tons,  raw  value  (preliminary),  down  244,000  tons  from  a  year  earlier, 
and  down  94,000  tons  from  end  December  1961.  During  January  beet 
proces sors  1  stocks  increased  by  about  108 ,  000  tons  and  mainland  sugar- 
cane processors  1  stocks  by  about  5,000  tons;  refiner s  1  stocks  decreased 
by  about  200,000  tons,  and  importer  s  of  direct-consumption  sugar  stocks 
by  about  6,000  tons. 


3.  Charges  to  1962  quotas  to  February  16,  1962  were  537,498  short 
tons,  raw  value;  in  addition,  524,523  tons  of  non-quota  purchase  sugar 
were  authorized  for  entry,  for  a  total  of  the  two  of  1,062,021. 


4.  Regionally,  Calendar  year  1961  sugar  deliveries,  as  compared  with 
I960,  were  up_  7.3  percent  to  the  Western  region,  6.5  percent  to  the 
North  Central  region,  2 . 6  percent  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  region,  0.8 
percent  to  the  Southern  region,  and  0.5  percent  to  the  New  England, 
region. 
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Table      L  -  Sugar  supply  and  disposition  by  primary  distribution,  January-December  1961 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


FEBRUARY  1962 


Item  : 

Beet 
proc- 

: Importer  s : 

Main-  : 
land  : 
cane  : 

Refiners  : 

essors 

proc-  : 
essorsi'  : 

Raw  : 

Refined  : 

Net 
total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

SUPPLY 

(M 

(5) 

(6) 

1. 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1961 

a. 

I960  Quota  &  Non-quota 

0 

39, 1*26 

0 

1*00,331* 

263,059 

702,819 

b. 

1961  Quota  and  other 

1,1*97,871 

31,698 

18,157 

UO,U77  2/ 

35,615  2/ 

1,623,818 

c . 

Sub-total 

1,1*97,871 

71,121* 

18,157 

Mo,  811 

-  298,671* 

2,326,637 

2. 

Production  and  movement 

a. 

Received  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar 

0 

325,785 

0 

0 

0 

325,785 

b. 

Produced  from  beets 
or  cane 

Less  deliveries  to 

refiners 

2,378,708 
0 

0 
0 

6UU,ll6 
577, U60 

80  h  20 
0 

7^  377") 
) 

0) 

2,601,161  3/ 

c. 

Receipts  of  raws  by 
refiners 

Less  raws  melted 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

6,700,921*  h/ 
6,619,829 

0) 
0) 

81,095  5/ 

d. 

Refined  from  raws 
melted 

0 

0 

0 

-  0 

6,557,283 

6,557,283 

e . 

Adjustments 

-  8$9 

-  619 

-  533 

-  2,935 

-  1,025 

-  5,971 

f . 

Sub-total 

2,377,61*9 

325,166 

66,123 

158,560 

6,631,635 

9,559,353 

3. 

Net  total  supply 

3,875,720 

396,290 

81*,  280 

599,391 

6,930,309 

11,885,990 

DISPOSITION 


1*.     Distribution  for 

a.  Quota  purposes                2,607,689  301,037  59,309  13,550  6,630,750  9,612,335 

b.  Export                                          0  3,332  0  0  52,051*  55,386 

c.  Livestock  feed   0  29,500   0  0  2,065  31,565 

d.  Sub- total                       2,607,689  333,869  59,309  13,550  6,681*,  869  9,699,286 

5.  Inventory  Dec.  31,  1961 

a.  1961  Quota  and  Non-quota             0  23,553  0  528,219  213,695  765,1*67 

b.  1962  Quota  and  other       1,268,031  38,868  21*, 971  57,622  6/  31,71*5  6/  1,1*21,237 

c.  Sub-total                        1,268,031  62,1*21  2l*,971  585,81*1  21*5,1*1*0  2,186,701* 

6.  .  Total  distribution  and 

,  inventory                               3,875,720  396,290  81*,  280  599,391  6,930,309  11,885,990 


1/  Establishments  that  acquire  no  raw  sugar  from  others  for  refining.  Processor-refiners  are  included  with 
~"  refiners. 

2/  Includes  Mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota:    Raws,  22,821*;  Refined,  33,658;  Total,  56,1*82. 

3/  Production  less  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  to  refiners. 

T*/  Includes  573,071*  received  from  mainland  cane  procesdors. 

5/  Receipts  oi'  raw  sugar  by  refiners  less  melt. 

o"/  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota:    Raws,  36,691*;  Refined,  29,1*07;  Total,  66,101. 
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Table    2 .  -  Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors,  January-December  1961  and  I960 


':  :  :        Change  I960 

Item  :  1961  :  I960  :  to  1961 

Short  tons,  raw  value 


Continental  United  States 

J_IlCi  O         J.  drV 

Refiners'  refined 

Sub- total 
Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 

Total 

13  550 
6,681;,  869 
6,698, U19 
2,607,689 
333,869 

59,309 
9,699,286 

3  623 
6,517',U60 
6,521,083 
2,165,015 
603,963 
U0,869 
9,330,976 

+  9,927 
+  167, U09 
+  177,336 
+  UU2,67U 
-  270, im 
+  1 8.1;  20 
+  368,316 

For :  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  1/ 

55,386 
31,565 
9,612,335 

U5,762 
21;,  375 
9,260,833 

+  9,621; 
+  7,190 
+  351,502 

Puerto  Rico 
Hawaii 

115,298 
Ul, 501 

110,289 
Mi,  072 

+  5,009 
-  2,571 

1/  Includes  deliveries  for  United  States  Military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 


Table    3.  -  Stocks  of  sugar 

held  by  primary  distributors 

in  the  continental  United  States,  December  31, 

1961  and  I960 

:          Change  I960 

Item 

:                1961  : 

I960                 :            to  1961 

Refiners'  raw 
Refiners'  refined 

Sub-total  1/ 
Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 

Total 


585, Qhi 
2h5,.UUQ 
831,281 
1,268,031 
62,U21 
21;, 971 
2,186,7ol; 


iih0,8ll 
298, 67U 
7397HH5 
1,U97,871 
71,121; 
18,157 
2,326,637 


+  1U5,030 
53,23^ 
+  91,796 

-  229, 8U0 

-  8,703 
+  6,811; 

-  139,933 


1/  Included  mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota;  1961 
"    19o0  -  Raws,  22,821;;  Refined,  33,658;  Total,  5^82. 


Raws,  36,69U;  Refined,  29,UOY;  Total,  66,101; 


Table    h.  -  Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  January 
1962  and  1961 


Item 


1962  V 


1961 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


Refiners 

Beet  processors'  refined; 
Iflfwrters'  direct  consumption- 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 

For:  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  3/ 


U62.7U1 
137,073 
16,001; 

5,000  2/ 

620,818 

N.  A. 
N.  A. 

620,' 818 


U53,762 
lii8,U35 
22,277 

629,696 

2,9U8 
1,072 

625,878 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimated.    3/  Includes  deliveries  for  U.  S.  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 


Table  $ .  -  Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  February  3, 
 1962  and  January  31,  1961 


77              :  I  Change  1961 

 Item  :  1962  tl  :  1961  :  to  1962 

 'Short  tons,  raw  value*  

Refiners'  raw                                                  3UO,733  3^0,272  +  U6l 

Refiners'  refined                                            290,298  311,280  -    20  982 

sub-total                                          63i,o3i  65i,552  -  lb\wi 

Beet  processors'  refined                             1,375,801  1,595,515  -  219,711; 

Importers'  direct  consumption                          56,115  65,030  -      8  915 

Mainland  sugarcane  processors'                         30,000  2/  21;,  750  +  5^50 

Total                                                          2,092, 9U7  "  2,336,81;?  -  SjJJSOO 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  Estimated. 
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Production  and  quota  charges  January-December  1961  and  I960 


Item 


1961 


I960 


Change  I960 
to  1961 


Production 

Mainland  cane 
Domestic  beet 
Total 


797,016 
2,377,81;? 
3  171;  865 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


63U,00U 
2,U39,527 

3,6?3,53i 


+  163,012 
61,676 
+  101,331* 


Quota  charges 

( 

Mainland  cane: 
Louisiana  sugarcane  processors 
For  further  processing 
For  direct-consumption 
Louisiana  processor -refiners 
Florida  sugarcane  processors 
Sub-total 

Beet  processors 
Total 


1*21,018 
1*5,617 
1UU,87U 
169, Olh 
780,^83 

2,607,689 
3,368,272 


3lU,178 
32,1*01 
95,331* 
177,13U 
619,01*7 

2,16U,692 
2,783,739 


+  106, 81*0 
+  13,216 
+  1*9,51*0 
-  6,060 
+  161  536 


*  hU2,997 
+  6oh;533 


Table     7  .  -  Sugar  receipts  of  refiners  and  importers  by  source  of  supply  1/  January-December  1961  and 
I960 


Source  of  Supply 


:                Raw  sugar 

Direct-consumption  : 
sugar  : 

:       1961         :  I960 

1961        :  I960 

Total 


1961 


1960 


Offshore 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


Foreign 

Cuba  0  1,91*2,352 

Dominican  Republic  358,1*61  1*32,51*3 

Mexico  656,023  391,206 

Feru  611,760  269,187 

Philippines  1,306,211*  1,089, 31*6 

Other  countries  1,293,621  275,705 

Sub-total  1*, 228, 099  u, 1*00, 339 

Domestic 

Hawaii  l,Ol*l*,9l6  838,829 

Puerto  Rico  832,100  71*1,1*1*3 

Virgin  Islands  16, 182  6,951* 

Sub- total  1,893,196  1,587,226 

Total  Offshore  6,121,297  5,987,565 

Mainland  cane  area  653, h9h  535,932 
Acquired  for  reprocessing 

and  samples  6,553  1*,209 

Grand  total  6,781,31*1*  6,527,706 


0 

27,259 
16,066 
10,915 
1*8,01*6 
75,31*2 
177,628 


0  2/ 
11*8, 157  ~ 
 0 

11*8,157 
325,785 

75,377  3/ 

0 

1*0 1,162 


328,158 
16,207 
22,332 
13,922 
39,688 
63,911; 

1*81  221 


5,937  2/ 
l51*,5ll*  ~ 

 0 

160,1*51 
61*1*,  672 

60,375  3/ 

0 

705, 01*7 


0 

385,71*0 
672,089 
-  622,675 
1,356,260 
1,368,963 
U, 1*05, 727 


1,01*1*,  916 
980,257 
16,182 

2,01*1,355 
6,1*1*7,082 

728,871 

6,553 

7,162,506 


2,270,510 
1*1*8,750 
1*13,538 
283,109 

1,129,03U 
339,619 

1*, 881,566 


8l*l*,766 
895,957 
6,951; 
1,71*7,677 
6,632,237 

596,307 

U,209 

7,232,753 


1/  Includes  sugar  as  detailed  in  Table    8~      2/  Refined  sugar  received  by  refiners. — 3/  Ref 
produced  direct  from  cane  by  processor-refiner.  "  — 


med  sugar 


Table    8.  -  Receipts  of  quota-exempt  and  over-quota  sugar  included  in  Table  7. 


Purpose 


Refiners 


1961 


I960 


Importers 


1961 


1960 


Total 


1961 


I960 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


For:  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Later  release: 
Bonded 

In  customs  custody 
Total 


1*8,998 
1,503 

5,000 
10,120 

65,621 


1;0,186 
1,238 

3,991* 
1,997 

1*7,1*15 


9,335 
1*5,1*1*3 

0 

3,196 
57,971* 


9,998 
30,279 

0 

22,01*0 
62,317 


58,333 
1*6,91*6 

5,000 
13,316 

123,595 


50,181* 
31,517 

3,99h 
21*,  037 

109,732 
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Table    9.  -  Status  of  1962  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  February  16,  1962 


:    Credits  : 

unarge  to  quota  &  onset  ■ 
to  drawback  of  duty  z/  : 

:       for  : 

Unfilled  balance 

Area 

:  Quota 

:  drawback  : 

:    Direct-  : 

:  Direct- 

of  : 
:       duty  : 

:     consump-  : 
Total          :    tion  : 

:     con sump- 
Total         :  tion 

raw  value 


Domestic  Beet  1,032,931 

Mainland  Cane  317,81*3 

Hawaii  576,1*76 

Puerto  Rico  602,780 

Virgin  Islands  8,220 
Republic  of  the 

Philippines  1*90,000 
Other  foreign  countries  11*7,128 

Total  3,175,378 
Subject  to  Section 

1*08  (b)  of  Act  1,571*, 622 

Total  Requirements  1*, 750,000 
Details  of  other  foreign  countries 


221,000 
55,000 
80,1*09 
60,898  2/ 
0 

76,7lU 
1*3,1*77 
537,198 


0 

15,208 
0 


7,7U2 
"277930- 


811,931 
262,81*3 
1*96,067 
51*1,882 
8,220 

U13,286 
103,651 
2,637,880 


Allocated: 
Unallocated: 


1'l7?'l05(For  status  see  Table  1]L-) 


16,229 
55,131* 
0 

26,209 
27,305 
1211,877 


Peru 

h9,m 

5,098 

5,098 

1*1*,  830 

16 

Dominican  Republic 

1*3,201* 

12,1*63 
23,3$0 

0 

30,710. 

1*,560  3/ 

Mexico 

3U,95U 

78 

11,601* 
7,300 

8,201*  ~ 

Nicaragua 

7,300 
3,612 

0 

0 

5,1*61 

Haiti 

0 

0 

3,612 

3,500 

Netherlands 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

0 

0  3/ 

China 

1,81*2 

0 

0 

1,81*2 

1,8142  ~ 

Panama 

1,81*2 

0 

0 

1,81*2 

1,81*2 

Costa  Rica 

1,837 
316 

0 

0 

1,637 

1,837 

Canada 

316 

316 

0 

0  3/ 

United  Kingdom 

258 

257 

257 

1 

13/ 

0  3/ 

Belgium 

91 

91 

91 

0 

British  Guiana 

1*2 

0 

0 

h2 

1*2  ~ 

Hong  Kong 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0  3/ 

Total 

11*7,128 

h3,hi7  y 

7,71*2 

103,651 

27,305 

LIQUID  SUGAR  5/ 

Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar  content 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

1*15,1*1*7 

33,233 

382, 21U 

Federation  of  the 

West  Indies 

150,000 

0 

150,000 

1/  These  data  include  the  following: (a)  Domestic  beet  and  Mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated, (b)  all 
other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  as  of  February  16,'  1962.     2/  In  addition,  230  tons  of  raw  and  21  tons  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  were  brought  in  for  subsequent  return  to  Puerto  Rico.    3/  Sugar  held  in- Customs 
custody  pending  availability  of  quota:    Belgium  679,  Canada  176,  Hong  Kong  1*1,  Netherlands  2,339,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  1,623 .    Held  for  quota-exempt  purposes,  3,862  from  the  Dominican  Republic,    I*/  Under  Sec. 
212  (1)  charges  to  quota  exclude  10  tons  from  West  Germany,  Ireland,  Union  of  South  Africa, "Colombia,  Para- 
quay  and  from  each  country  listed- Tor  which  charges  are  shown.    5/  Under  Sec.  212  (3)  150  gallons  were 
entered  from  Hong  Kong,  999  from  France,  1,851  from  the  United  Kingdom,  962  from  Poland,  and  113  from  West 
Germany.  "™" 


Table  10.  -Quota-exempt  sugar  entered  under  Sections  211  (a)  and  212  (1*)  as  of  February  16,  1962 


For 

Source 

:  Reexport 

Feed  : 

Total 

Short 

tons,  raw  value 

Canada 

232 

232 

Dominican  Republic 

13,960 

3,1*80 

17,1*1*0 

French  West  Indies 

11,1*70 

11,1*70 

Netherlands 

2914 

291* 

United  Kingdom 

268 

952 

1,220 

Union  of  South  Africa 

836 

3,195 

U,031 

Total 

26,828 

1  B59 

31*;  687 
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Table    11.  -  Status 

of  1962  non-quota  purchase  suf 

*ar  as  of  February  16,  1962 

I          ilUOilOX  lieu  ; 

1/ 

Authorized  for  Entry  for  -  ; 

±\J  bdl 

Area 

:          for  : 
t       Purchase  : 

Further  : 
Processing  ; 

Direct-  ! 
Consumption  : 

Unfilled 
Balance 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

121,122 

89,169 

0 

331,953 

Peru 

280,070 

92,13u 

0 

187,936 

Mexico 

3iiO,706 

111,926 

0 

226,780 

Philippines 

175,655 

135,359 

0 

U0,296 

Nicaragua 

U2,700 

0 

U2,700 

China  (Formosa) 

23,158 

20,32u 

0 

2,831* 

Brazil 

30,000 

2U,979 

0 

British  Guiana 

h09 

0 

0 

u09 

Colombia 

25,000 

0 

0 

25,000 

Costa  Rica 

3,163 

0 

0 

3,163 

Panama 

3,158 

0 

0 

3,158 

Netherlands 

3,100 

0 

3,100 

0 

Haiti 

1,388 

0 

0 

1,388 

Belgium 

888 

0 

888 

0 

India 

50,000 

u6,6Uu 

0 

Total 

1,400,517 

520,535 

3,988 

875, 99k 

1/  Charges  to  purchase  allocations  exclude  the  first  10  tons  entered  from  Brazil  and  India. 
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Table  12  .  -  Status  of  1962  Sugar  Quotas  as  of  January  31,  1962 


s    Credits  : 

Charge  to  quota 

&  offset  ' 
duty  1/  : 

:       for  : 

to  drawback  of 

Unfilled  balance 

Area                :  Quota 

:  drawback  : 

Direct-  : 

:  Direct 

Of  « 

consump-  : 

:  consump- 

:        duty  : 

Total  : 

tion  : 

Total       :  tion 

Short  tons,  raw  value 


Domestic  Beet 
Mainland  Cane 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 
Republic  of  the 

Philippines 
Other  foreign  countries 

Total  Quotas 

Subject  to  Section 
1x08  (b)  of  Act 


1,032,931 
317,81>3 
576,1x76 
602, 780 
8,220 

1x90,000 
11x7,126 
J, 175, 37b 


1,57U,622 


Allocated  : 
Unallocated: 


137,500 

Uo,ooo 
56,1x1x7 
10,U35  2/ 
0 

60, 201 
1x2,586 

3-7,169 


0 

10,1x35 

0 

895, U31 
277,81x3 
520.029 
592; 3U5 
8,220 

16,229 
59,907 

0 

1,338 
6.758 
lb, 331 

1x29,799 
I0lx,5u2 
2,828,209 

26,622 
28.269 

1,185,000( 
389,622( 


For  status  see  Table  li 


Total  Requirements 


h, 750, 000 


Details  of  other  foreign  countries 


Peru 

1x9,928 

U,113 

U,113 

U5,615 

Dominican  Republic 

U3,20li 

12,1x01 

0 

30,803 

Mexico 

3h,95U 

23,505 

78 

11,1x1x9 

Nicaragua 

7,300 

0 

0 

7,300 

Haiti 

3,612 

0 

0 

3,612 

Netherlands 

1,900 

1,900 

1,900 

0 

China 

1,81x2 

0 

0 

1,81x2 

Panama 

l,8u2 

0 

0 

1,81x2 

Costa  Rica 

1,637 

0 

0 

1,837 

Canada 

316 

316 

316 

0 

United  Kingdom 

258 

258 

258 

0 

Belgium 

91 

91 

91 

0 

British  Guiana 

1*2 

0 

0 

1x2 

Hong  Kong 

2 

2 

0 

Total 

11x7,126 

1x2,566  k/ 

6,758 

10lx,3u2 

LIQUID  SUGAR  5/ 

"vine 

gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar 

content 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

ul5,Wi7 

3u,779 

380,668 

Federation  of  the  West 

Indies 

150,000 

150,000 

3/ 


1,001 
U, 560  3/ 
8,20lx 

5,1*61 
3,5oo 
0 

1,81x2 

1,81x2 

1,637 
0  3/ 
0  1/ 
0  3/ 
U2  " 

0  3/ 
28,21$ 


1/  These  data  include  the  following:     (a)  Domestic  beet  and  Mainland  cane  sugar  partly  estimated,  (b)  all 
other  sugar  entered  or  authorized  as  of  January  31,  1962.      2/  In  addition,  21  tons  of  direct-consumption 
sugar  were  brought  in  for  subsequent  return  to  Puerto  Rico.  ~  3/  Sugar  held  in  Customs  custody  pending 
availability  of  quota:    Belgium  901j  Canada  176;  Hong  Kong  lx0j_Netherlands  2  339}  and  the  United  Kingdom 
2,21x8.    Held  for  quota-exempt  purposes,  8,51+b  from  the  Dominican  Republic,    u/  Under  Sec.  212  (l)  charges 
to  quota  exclude  10  tons  from  West  Germany,  Ireland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Colombia,  and  from  each  country 
listed  for  which  charges  are  shown.    5/  Under  Sec.  212  (3)  999  gallons  were  entered  from  France,  962  from 
Poland,  113  from  West  Germany  and  I50~from  Hong  Kong. 


Table  13.  -  Quota-exempt  sugar  entered  under  Sections 

211  (a)  and  212  (lx) 

as  of  January  31,  1962 

For 

Source  : 

:  Reexport 

:  Feed 

:  Total 

Canada 

Dominican  Republic 
French  West  Indies 
Netherlands 
United  Kingdom 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Total 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


21  21 

9,277  3,u80  12,757 

11,761  -  11,761 

29lx  -  29k 

268  1x38  706 

1,203  3,Xg$  lx,398 

2T7B03  77T35-.  "597937 
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:      Authorized  : 

Authorized  for  Entry  fori/  : 

lotal 

Area 

:          for  *; 
:        Purchase  : 

.Further 
Processing 

:        Direct-  : 
:    Consumption  : 

Unfilled 
Balance 

Short  tons, 

raw  value 

Dominican  Republic 

315,987 

65,589 

0 

250,398 

Peru 

280,070 

59,213 

0 

220,857 

Mexico 

255,648 

63,045 

0 

192,603 

Philippines 

175,655 

83,621 

0 

92,031; 

Nicaragua 

42,700 

0 

0 

42,700 

China  (Formosa) 

23,158 

20,324 

0 

2,834 

Brazil 

30,000 

25,079 

0 

4,921 

British  Guiana 

307 

0 

0 

307 

Costa  Rica 

3,163 

0 

0 

3,163 

Panama 

3,158 

0 

0 

3,158 

Netherlands 

3,100 

0 

3,100 

0 

Haiti 

1,388 

0 

0 

1,  JOO 

Belgium 

666 

0 

666 

o 

India 

50,000 

47,484 

0 

2,516' 

Total 

1,185,000 

364,355 

3,766 

816,879 

V 


1/  Charges  to  Purchase  Allocations  exclude  the  first  ten  tons  entered  from  Brazil  and  India. 
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Table  15.  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  States,  December  1961 


State  and  region 


Importers  : 

:     Cane,  sugar  : 

Beet  sugar 

of  direct-  : 

:       refiners  i 

processors  ! 

consumption  : 

;          sugar  t 

Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


Hundredweights  — ^ 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 

Southern 


Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
Sub-total 


123,019 
55,735 

1462,057 
3l,U7U 
50,262 
25,821 

7i*9,3SB 


566,150 
1,1*11,930 

971, SOU 
2,9h9 


760,030 
256,52U 

h3,Sh6 

25,510 
258,233 

U7, 897 
163, lU* 

19,915 
27 

561, 21*1 

3,365 
102,520 


U9>55 

29,050 

TF^oT 


833,61*6 
59,917 

105,361 
63,162 

271,310 

11*2,191 

12i*,5U2 
60,2478 
20,170 

165,757 
29,510 

161,313 

2,o£b  357 


625 
30,192 
163, 911* 
5,655 
2,10.8 

l,ll*l* 

14,132 
6,2470 
148,161 
7,629 
60,387 
592 
632,319- 


1,206 
15,061 
959, U01 
80,608 
21,038 
25,907 
3,375 
16,835 
76,88-6 
^0,753 
105,2lil 
6,2U5 
i,352;556 


3,325 

2,800 
1,102 
7,227 


17,855 
18,097 
29,993 


UOO 
2,1487 


214,212 


6,636 
■  1,119 

29,729 


1,000 
1,000 
89,78a 


1,000 
114,685 


25,000 
130; 669 


500 


123,019 
55,735 

2i65,382 
31,1*71* 
53,062 
26,923 

756  595 


585,015 
1,1479,1482 
1,030,51*7 
3,095,01*1* 


1,683,1*60 
326,20*1 
11*9,907 

88,572 
529, 9U3 
191,088 
302,571 

80,393 

20,197 
72^, 511 

32,875 
288,933 
1*,1*18  991 


Alabama 

192,727 

1,000 

38,525 

232,252 

Arkansas 

77,890 

2,810 

80,700 

Delaware 

18,862 

800 

19,562 

District  of  Columbia 

33,701 

2,100 

35,801 

Florida 

283,338 

10,559 

80,850 

3  72*,72*7 

Georgia 

359,109 

1,155 

a,  570 

•36a,  83a 

Kentucky 

198,576 

10,700 

209,276 

Louisiana 

306, 922* 

i5,a26 

322,350 

Maryland 

296,751 

I6,5a5 

313,299 

Mississippi 

107,861 

1,275 

109,136 

North  Carolina 

279,573 

6,25a 

2*1,000 

326,927 

Oklahoma 

71,775 

3a, 295 

106,070 

South  Carolina 

132,921 

211 

133,132 

Tennessee 

282,918 

r-  100 

a6,503 

329, 1*21 

Texas 

369,326 

109, 2*82* 

95a 

55,792 

535,566 

Virginia 

255,853 

-  9 

29,557 

285, aoi 

West  Virginia 

7a, 666 

3,a09 

3a9 

78,a2a 

Sub-total 

3,3i42;87a 

ia9,989 

69,39a 

29a,  71*1 

3,855  99B 

1,831 
a5,253 
1,1*1*7,527 
87,863 
23,a56 
27,051 
7,507 
23,305 
131,683 
a8,382 
16a, 509 
6,837 
2,015,20a 


Grand  total   9.916.197  3.629.1*07   170.218  a27.010  Hi.lh2.832 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
"Easis. 
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Table  16.  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  States,  Fourth  Quarter,  1961 


State  and  region 


Cane,  sugar 
refiners 


Beet  sugar 
processors 


Importers 
of  direct- 
consumption 
sugar 


Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Hundredweights 


Total 


New  England 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hamp shire 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Sub-total 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 

North  Central 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Sub-total 

Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub-total 

Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
Sub-total 


333,032 
158,130 
1,368,811 
76,931 
129,229 
73,991 
2,12*0,121* 


1,890,21*6 
a, 289,761 
2,853,838 
9,033, 8U5 


2,120,653 
778,080 
12*9, 052 
117,731* 
751,819 
11*0,381 
61*7,281 
61*, 583 
279 

1,631,231 
10,292 
361,575 
6,775,960 


638,599 
270,711 
S9,9S3 
101,2*22 
801,077 
1, 21U,U6U 
655,200 

939,1*65 
878,633 
389,015 
926,273 
280,159 
1*20,815 
910, 8U6 

1,51*7,1*97 
695, 121* 
236,738 
10,966,021 


3,1*87 
96,800 
l,5lii,983 
26,021* 
10,212 

U,919 
15,117 
25,736 

1148,801; 

20,713 
172,615 
1,1*1*1* 
2,01*0,852* 


30,566 
137,517 
268,083 


2,61.5,870 
315,281 
360,1*65 
233,359 
869,82*9 
515, 88U 
1*15,218 
275,232 
70, 531* 
1*58,512 

111*,  917 
563,162 
6,BU8,2K3 


15,152 

-  10 
1,972 


88,332 
11*3 
7,022 

376,129 
33,200 
8,125 

53o  o65 


3,009 
53,986 
2,613,887 
271,979 
62,133 
78,71*7 
10,360 
1*7,385 
211,609 . 
121,009 
368,655 
18,395 
3,861,161* 


1,21*0 

5,050 

3,210 
h,  102 
12*,  502 


110,759 
121,726 
196,21*7 
U2F7732 


1*,102 
705 


2,1*00 
1*1*,  951* 

5?7I3i 

1,000 

2,152 

12,1*1*6 
72,313 
1*,655 

75,878 

35,197 

1,986 
125 
10,200 
103,261 
1,031* 
320, 21*8 

95,1*80 


600 
270 

"870 
1,000 
1,000 


207,601* 
500 
1,300 


2,1*50 
22,560 
1,500 

1,000 

25,000 
262,611* 

1*0,385 


116,511* 
5,760 
20,1*99 
22,955 

5,385 
60,239 


70,1*03 
56,812 
6,000 

U01*,952 


600 


331*,  872 
158,130 
1,375,131 
76,931 
132,1*39 
76,093 
2,155,595 


2,002,005 
1*,  51*2,053 
3,167,602 
9,731,560 


30,200 
19,131 
ll*J*,8ll 


600 
1,200 


1*, 978, 229 

1,091*, 566 
510,817 
351,093 

1,621*, 068 
658,715 

1,085,059 
31*1,1*15 
70,813 

2,11*5,697 
125,209 
952,737 
13,938,1*18 


679,981* 
285,863 
62,105 
113,868 
989,891* 

1,221*, 879 
677,671 
962,1*20 
951*,  511 
391*,  1*30 

1,021,709 
368,1*91 
1*22,91*1* 
988,397 

1,990,638 
837,585 
21*5,897 
12,221,286 


6,1*96 
150,786 
1*,  221*,  350 
298,603 
72,31*5 
.  83,666 
25,1*77 
73,121 
390,613 
11*2,322 
560,1*11 
19,839 
6,61*8  029 


Grand  total   30,956.801*    11. 507 .595 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  excepf  liquid 
■Basis. 


 960,5.511,  670.036_  kli.09L.989 

sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
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Table  17 .  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  States,  January-December  1961 


State  and  region 


Importers  : 

:      Cane,  sugar 

Beet  sugar  : 

of  direct-  : 

:       refiners  ! 

processors  \ 

consumption  : 

:          sugar  : 

• 

Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


Hundredweights  - 


1/ 


New  England 

Connecticut  1,315,785  28,911  1,280  1,31*5,976 

Maine  706,533  706,533 

Massachusetts  5,217,215  29,51*1*  1,230  5,21*7,989 

New  Hampshire  365,285  365,285 

Rhode  Island  529, 1*98  18,687  51*8,185 

Vermont  300,868  6,502  307,370 

Sub-total  B^7J57THH  83,61^  ~T^To         8,521; 338 

Mid-Atlantic 

New  Jersey  7,709,565  535,759  3,000  8,2)48,3214 

New  York  16,653,895  555,616               738,729  663  17,91*8,903 

Pennsylvania  11,157,885  581*,1*92             1,130, 6J4O  12,873,017 

Sub-total  35,  $21;  31*5  T71H0710H           2;  1*6$,  128  "~3~S63 

North  Central 

Illinois  8,262,91*1*  9,387,192                   5,907  1*62,135  18,618,178 

Indiana  3,171,729  1,528,259                   5,285  2,100  14,707,373 

Iowa  602,099  1,65U,357  21,900  2,278,356 

Kansas  1*69,782  98U,97l*  2,000  1,1456,756 

Michigan  2,7145,725  3,971,203                   8,816  6,725,71*1* 

Minnesota  1*1*0,135  2,lU7,l83                   3,050  6,11*0  2,596,508 

Missouri  2,61*5,625  1,953,952  1*2,700  1*, 61*2, 277 

Nebraska  237,209  1,229,191*  6,800  1,1*73,203 

North  Dakota  U,U02  271;, 598  279,000 

Ohio  6,286,10.3  2,629,961                 53,380  2,100  8,971,851* 

South  Dakota  31,30$  531*, 971*  569,279 

Wisconsin  1,573,116  2,185, 82I4                 28,025  25,330  3,812,295 

Sub-total  26,1*73,1*81*  28,981,671                Toluol  571,205 

Southern 

Alabama  2,82l*,9l*2 

Arkansas  1,11x1,991 

Delaware  255,059 

District  of  Columbia  1*12,51*8 

Florida  2,677,61*5 

Georgia  5,1*58,585 

Kentucky  2,51*6,003 

Louisiana  3,868,1469 

Maryland  3,832,356 

Mississippi  1,732,1*01 

North  Carolina  3,588,583 

Oklahoma  1,196,715 

South  Carolina  1,785,902 

Tennessee  3,651,861* 

Texas  6,99l*,083 

Virginia  2,560,1*31* 

West  Virginia  935,612 

Sub-total  1*5,1*63,192 

Western 

Alaska  35,333  17,308  52,61*1 

Arizona  399,132  221,139  620,271 

California  6,825,276  10,632,269                271*, 191  600  17,732,336 

Colorado  91,001*  1,11*7,81*1  600  1,239,1*1*5 

Idaho  147  ,  06  0  337  ,  610  3  814,67  0 

Montana  21,150  357,960  379,110 

Nevada  61*,  992  147,6148  112,6140 

New  Mexico  109,301  219,000  328,301 

Oregon  652,715  1,093,01*0                 120,299  1,866,051* 

Utah  69,91*5  630,513  600  701,058 

Washington  698,630  1,71*5,031                 105,1*06  2,51*9,067 

Wyoming  6,802  96,085      102,887 

Sub-total  9,621,31*6  16,51*5,1*1*1*                1*99,B96  1,800  26,068,1*80 

Grand  total   121*  911*, 51*5  1*8,71*8,593             5,621,1*93  1.223.751  180.508.382 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
"Basis. 


1,000 

53,3U9 

2,879,291 

75,866 

200 

1,218,057 

11*,  11*2 

269,201 

72,71*5 

1*85,293 

850,360 

232,377 

3,760,382 

32,111* 

21,321* 

5,512,023 

59,217 

25,815 

29,601 

2,660,636 

263 

50, 51*3 

3,919,275 

8,865 

350,150 

1*, 191, 371 

13,818 

1,71*6,219 

531,635 

63,999 

1*,  181*,  217 

350,120 

31*0 

1,51*7,175 

11*3 

53,81*8 

1,839,893 

1*2,023 

1*56 

110,81*0 

3,805,183 

1,1*15,237 

5U,83U 

51,682 

8,525,836 

98,597 

521,71*9 

6,500 

3,187,280 

31,302 

19,251 

986,165 

2,081,370 

2,528,362 

61*14,573 

50,717,U97 
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Table  18  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  states,  calendar  years  1961  and 
1960  '   


and 

region 

:            Cane  sugar 
:  refiners 

'•               Beet  : 
:          processors  : 

Total  all  2/ 
Primary  Distributors- 

:  19bl 

:  I960 

:       1961  : 

I960  : 

iy&i       :  . 

i960 

Thousands  of  hundredweights  1_/ 

1,31*6 

1,358 

1,316 

1,297 

name 

707 

703 

707 

710 

Massachusetts 

5,217 

5,076 

5,21*8 

5,182 

New  Hampshire 

365 

356 

365 

357 

nnoue  X5_Lanu 

529 

518. 

51*6 

51*8 

Vpy*tti  r\n  +■ 
f  cl  IlitJH  U 

301 

21*3 

307 

326 

Sub-total 

H,U5 

8,103 

B,52l 

B,UBi 

M"i  H  — A  +  T  an+T  n 

new    ci  CI  o 6V 

7,710 

7,1*63 

8,2U8 

8,180 

l6,65u 

15,607 

556 

22l* 

17, 9k9 

17,1*11* 

1  viillO  Vi.  VdJllo 

11,158 

10 , 216 

5C1* 

207 

12,873 

12,h9k 

Sub-tota] 

35,522 

33,286 

l,li*0 

531 

39,070 

3h;obb 

Tin  r»^"i  c 

8,263 

8,o5o 

9,887 

8,537 

18,618 

16,932 

inuiana 

3,172 

3,321 

1,528 

1,091* 

1*,708 

k,k$2 

Iowa 

602 

593 

1,655 

1,509 

2,278 

2,109 

Kansas 

1*70 

1*87 

985 

973 

1,1*57 

1,1*60 

Michigan 

2,71*6 

3,127 

3,971 

2,71*9 

6,726 

6,059 

Minnesota 

l*i*o 

1*23 

2,ll*7 

2,061 

2,597 

2,1*87 

Missouri 

2,61*6 

2,912 

1,95k 

1,389 

i*,61*2 

U,  311 

Nebraska 

237 

258 

1,229 

1,238 

1,U73 

1,1*96 

North  Dakota 

1* 

9 

275 

322 

279 

331 

Ohio 

6,287 

7,7U6 

2,630 

1,221* 

8,972 

9,089 

South  Dakota 

31* 

33 

535 

1*71* 

569 

507 

Wisconsin 

1.573 

1.379 

2?186 

1,979 

3,812 

3,1*79 

Sub-total 

i6,k1H 

28;33B 

28,982 

23;  51*9 

56ji3i 

52  712 

Southern 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
Sub- total 

Western 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 
Sub-total 

Grand  total 


2,825 
1,11*2 
255 
1*13 
2,678 
5,1*58 
2,51*6 
3,868 
3,832 
1,732 
3,569 
1,197 
1,786 
3,652 
6,991 
2,560 

 936 

1*5,1*63 


35 
399 
6,825 
91 
1*7 
21 
65 
109 
653 
70 
699 

 7 

9,021 


2,983 
1,163 
235 

471 

1,710 
b, 955 
2, tor 
3,666 
3,712 
2,007 

3,276 
1,273 
1,71*0 
3,522 
6,799 
2,296 
963 
H37I9"2 


30 
369 
6,81*3 
83 
1*3 
23 
68 
131 
595 
59 
717 

 7 

H796*H 


76 

59 
9 

350 

1*2 
1,1*15 
99 
31 


17 
221 
10,632 
1,11*8 
338 
358 
1*8 
219 
1,093 
631 
1,71*5 
•  96 
16,5u6 


37 


10 


289 


1,363 
25 

 5 

17^9 


18 
210 
9,296 
1,025 
327 
332 
1*2 
193 
973 
638 
1,616 
106 
luTTTo- 


2,879 
1,218 
269 
U66 
3,761 
5,912 
2,661 
3,919 
1*,192 
1,71*6 
1*,181* 
1,51*7 
1,81*0 
3,805 
8,526 
3,187 


5077T5 


52 
620 
17,733 
1,239 
385 
379 
113 
328 
1,866 
701 
2,51*9 
103 
26*706^ 


3,005 
1,200 

21*8 
532 

3,705 
5,1*08 
2,530 
3,717 
1*,112 
2,022 

1*,165 
1,561* 
1,857 
3,621* 
8,325 
3,285 
1.020 


1*8 
579 
16,1*22 
1,109 
370 
355 
110 
321* 
1,703 
697 
2,1*65 
113 
21*,  295 

173,895 


121*  915        121,977  1*8,71*9  1*0,  U85  180,508 

WsP°rted  SS  Pr°QUCed  °r  mP0Hed        delivered  «e1*  iVld  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 


2/  Includes  deliveries  by  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar  and  mainland  cane  suga-  mills, 
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Table  19.  -  Sugar  prices 


Year  and  Month 

:Raw  cane  sugar-spot  prices: 
:    Domestic     :  : 
: Sugar  at  N.Y;     "World"  : 
:Duty  Paid  ±J :      SugarjV  : 

Quota  3/  : 
Premiums"  : 
and  : 
Discounts  : 

Refined  Beet  Sugar  - 
Wholesale  (Gross 
:  Chicago 
Eastern    :  West 

Quoted 

)  y 

:  Pacific 
:  Coast 

Cents  per 

pound 

1957-61  Monthly  Average 

6.27 

3.53 

+1. 82 

8.62 

8.67 

9.01 

I960  Monthly  Average 

6.30 

3.14 

+  2.21 

8.79 

8.77 

8.96 

1961  Monthly  Average 

6.30 

2.91 

+2.1*5 

8.36 

8.59 

8.81* 

1961 

February 

O.32 

O  0*7 

2.9 1 

+2.1*5 

0.35 

Q  Qn 

0  ,o0 

8.95 

March 

6.25 

2.97 

+  2  ,UU 

8.26 

8.75 

8 .92 

April 

o.2i> 

T    1  I, 

j .  ±u 

+  2.20 

8.25 

R  /£n 

8.60 

May 

6.U6 

3.35 

+2.18 

8.25 

8.61 

8.80 

June 

^  1 ,  r 
0.40 

+2.33 

8.35 

fi  nC 

8.80 

July 

6.39 

3.05 

8.35 

8.1*2 

H  fin 
0  .  OO 

August 

o.Oo 

0  fin 
2 .  OU 

+  2.29 

8.35 

fl   1  n 
0.1*0 

8.80 

September 

6.06 

2.69 

+  2.  ill 

8.35 

8.1*0 

R  fin 
0  .OU 

October 

6.19 

2.73 

+  2.50 

8.35 

8.1*0 

8.80 

November 

6.29 

2.53 

+  2.80 

8.1*8 

8.53 

R  fin 
0 .  OU 

December 

6.U0 

2.1*6 

+  2.98 

8.55 

8.72 

8.80 

1962 

January 

6.1*5 

2.30 

+  3.23 

8.95 

8.80 

8.81 

Last  12-Month  Average 

6.30 

2.85 

+2.51 

8.1*0 

8.60 

8.82 

; 

:  Refined 

Year  and  Month 

Refined  Cane  Sl 

p-ar  -  Quoted  Wholesale  (Gro 

ss)  iy 

:  Retail 

:  New 

:  South 

Chicago  : 

Pacific 

:  U.  0. 

:  York 

:      East  : 

Gulf  ': 

West  : 

Coast 

:  Average 

Cents  per 

pound 

1959-61  Monthly  Average 

9.32 

9.19 

9.18 

8.86 

9.05 

11.1*3 

I960  Monthly  Average 

9.1*3 

9.1*0 

9.39 

8.97 

8.96 

11.63 

1961  Monthly  Average 

9.1*0 

9.25 

9.23 

8.76 

8.8I1 

11.77 

1961 

February 

9  ^ 

9  "^9 

9.50 

8.80 

8  95 

11.88 

March 

9.55 

9.30 

9.50 

8.80 

8.92 

11.88 

April 

9.1*5 

9.30 

9.50 

8.80 

8.80 

11.86 

May 

9. hi 

9.31 

9.U2 

8.81 

8.80 

11.81* 

June 

9.55 

9.1*5 

9.25 

8.95 

8.80 

11.82 

9.1*0 

9. hi 

9.07 

8.66 

8.80 

11.78 

August 

9.36 

9.20 

9.00 

8.60 

8.80 

ll'.lh 

September 

9.30 

9.10 

9.00 

8.60 

8.80 

H.6h 

October 

9.19 

9.05 

9.00 

8.60 

8.80 

11.68 

November 

9.19 

9.00 

9.00 

8.73 

8.80 

11.62 

December 

9.30 

9.00 

9.00 

8.90 

8.80 

11.62 

1962 

January 

9.37 

9.06 

9.00 

8.90 

8.80 

Last  12-Month  Average 

9.38 

9.21 

9.19 

8.75 

8.82 

n.76  y 

1/  Spot  prices  during  1956-60  were  for  sugar  in  bags  under  Contract  No.  6  plus  .50  cent  per  pound  duty 
(Cuban).    Beginning  with  1961,  spot  prices  are  for  bulk  sugar  under  Contract  No.  7,  the  terms  of  which 
are  duty  paid  or  duty  free. 


2/  Spot  prices  during  1956-60  based  on  No.  h  Contract  which  was  for  bagged  sugar  F.A.  S.  Cuba.  Beginning 
—    with  1961  spot  prices  are  those  under  No.  8  Contract  which  is  also  for  bagged  sugar  but  F.O.B.  and 
stowed  at  Greater  Caribbean  ports  (including  Brazil). 

3/  For  1956-1960  these  amounts  are  the  difference  between  the  spot  prices  of  the  No.  6  "Domestic"  Contract 
rolled  back  to  Cuba  (minus  freight  and  insurance)  and  the  spot  prices  of  the  No.  h  "World"  Contract. 
Beginning  with  1961  the  No,  7  "Domestic  Bulk"  Contract  has  been  adjusted  by  deducting  duty  (.625^)  com- 
puted freight,  insurance  and  unloading  charges,  and  adding  the  bag  allowance  (currently  .01*0)  before 
calculating  the  differential  from  No.  8  "World"  Contract  spot  prices, 

h/  These  are  basis  prices  in  100  pound  paper  bags,  NOT  delivered  prices.  To  obtain  delivered  prices  add 
"Freight  Prepay"  and  deduct  discounts  and  allowances.  For  illustration  see  Sugar  Reports  81,  January 
1959,  pages  5  to  9. 

5/  11-Month  Average 
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Production 

Month- 

•end  Stocks 

Year  and  Month  : 

Cane  sugar  : 
refiners  : 

Beet  : 
processors 

Cane  sugar 
refiners 

:  Beet 
:  processors 

1,000  short 

tons,  raw  value 

1957-61  monthly  average 

529 

189 

297 

861 

I960  monthly  average 

203 

312 

915 

19ol  monthly  average 

553 

198 

292 

932 

1961 

February 

U26 

17 

305 

1,427 

March 

555 

2h 

334 

1,250 

April 

U92 

76 

31*7 

1,151 

May 

636 

55 

274 

991 

June 

573 

45 

303 

786 

<juxy 

579 

to 

306 

562 

August 

/fir' 

685 

93 

312 

362 

September 

580 

106 

256 

211 

585 

256 

586 

November 

570 

6lk 

257 

988 

December 

511; 

hlk 

245 

1,268 

1962 

January  2/ 

510 

2J4O 

290 

1,370 

Last  12 -month  average 

556 

198 

290 

913 

1/  Includes  over-quota  and  quota  exempt  sugar. 
2/  Preliminary. 

k 
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ADDENDA;  For  insertion  as  pages  29  and  30  Sugar  Reports  No.  117, 
January  1962,  for  completion  of  reference  guide  to  Sugar  Reports  pub- 
lished during  I960  and  1961. 


S  (cont'd) 


Sugar  Reports 
No .  Page 


C.  Changes 

1.  Proposed  in  Sugar  Act 


c.  Administration  recommendations 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act 


of  1948,  as  amended 

95 

6-7 

4.  I960  amendment  to  Sugar  Act, 

Proclamation  by  the  President,  and 

subsequent  actions  relating  to  sugar 

supplies 

99 

6-21 

100 

4-11 

102 

8-10 

104 

14-20 

F.  Program 

2.  Including  changes  in  I960  and  1961 

115 

5-18 

Supplies  and  requirements  of  Sugar,  U.S. 

F.  1959 

98 

6-13 

G.  Surplus  and  Deficit  areas 

107 

6-17 

H.  Changing  pattern  of  supply  sources 

110 

2 

I.  I960 

110 

6-12 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Sugar  Reports 
No .  Page 

II.  Transportation 

A.  Sugar  transportation  between  marketing 
territories 

1.  1955  (this  was  indexed  in  Sugar  Reports 

93  without  a  sub-number)  64  7-17 

2.  1955-58  95  9-15 

18 

3.  1958  versus  1955  97  6-12 


W 


II.       D.  An  80-year  prospective  of  world  sugar 


112 
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